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The Pig Pen 


CULLING THE OLD SOW HERD. 








Many brood sows have this year 
been unsatisfactory breeders. Some 
have farrowed very small litters. 
Others have farrowed litters of fair 
size, but have nourished the young- 
sters poorly. Other sows nave out- 
grown or outlived their usefulness. 
Still others have produced pigs that 
are undesirable on account of broken 
colors or features of type that bring 
a lack of uniformity to the herd. 
Then some may manifest a lack of 
size and vigor which makes them un- 
fit to be retained in the herd. 

In all, the brood sow herd needs 
culling. There is no better time than 
the present. A man who has been 
with the sows through the farrowing 
and nursing periods has distinctly in 
mind just what each sow has accom- 
plished. If she has failed to meet the 
standard he has set then she should 
be no longer retained unless there is 
some good reason for her being given 
another opportunity. A man will usu- 
ally make more money by doing some 
judicious, careful culling at this sea- 
son than he can make from any other 
feature of his management. 

It requires thought and care to do 
the culling properly. It is the nature 
of a sow to give up the fat and flesh 
of her body to make milk for her off- 
spring. The poorest looking sow is 
likely to have been the best mother. 
The size and vigor of the litter must 
be used as the principal factor in de- 
ciding upon this point. One time the 
writer had charge of thirty-five gilts 


that farrowed in the spring. Some 
farrowed six, eight or ten and nour- 
ished them well. The largest and 


most attractive of the thirty-five far- 
rowed but three and they had to be 
kept from her to keep them from 
being killed. From the standpoint 
of ftarrowing satisfactory utters and 


nourishing them well only about 
twenty of the thirty-five were worthy 
of being retained in the herd. In 


many herds no doubt more than that 
proportion, possibly more than half 
the sows, should be culled out and 
their places filled with others that 
give promise of being more satisfac- 
tory. As a good merchant refrains 
from ordering goods for another year 
that have not made him a profit, so 
will the good farmer cull from his 
herd sows which are likely to be un- 
profitable.—-H. E. McCartney. 





WEANING PIGS. 





Pigs should not be weaned until 
they are at least eight weeks old, and 
if the sow is not to have a second 
litter, or if there is time enough in 
case she is, it is better to let the pigs 
suckle until they ‘are ten or twelve 
weeks old. 

Farmers often get in a hurry and 
wean pigs when six weeks old, but 
unless there is an abundant supply 
of milk and especially good care is 
given, the pigs are likely to get stunt- 
ed, sometimes so severely that they 
never recover. 

The cheapest way to put gains on 
young pigs is through the sow. She 
has a strong digestion and can turn 
coarse grains and pasture into easily 
digested milk. Careful experiments 
show that a pound of weight taken 
from the sow will make more than 
one pound of gain on the pigs, the 


Berkshire Sows. 


We are offering some of our best herd 
sows at half their cost. Bred to Ideal’s 
Emperor. Also some fine gilts. Fifty fine 
Columbian Wyandotte hens at half price. 
Fancy White and Brown Leghorn cockerels 
at $2 each. Also Wyandotte cockerels cheap. 

. REED. OBLONG. 











Mule-foot Hogs, Shetland Ponies and 
Gigh-yielding Seed Corn. 
Dunlap, 0., Box 474. 





flesh of the young animals containing 
more water. 

The sow should be fed to produce 
a high yield of milk and the pigs 
should be kept with her until they get 
to eating a full feed of both grain and 
pasture. 

When the time comes to wean the 
pigs cut down the sow’s ration to 
water and a little grain. Take away 
the stronger pigs first, leaving the 
weaker ones to suckle for a few days. 
This method will give an extra chance 
and will dry up the sow without in- 
juring the udder. When she is giving 
a large supply of milk and all the pigs 
are taken away at once, her udder is 
often ruined and she becomes unable 
to suckle another litter. 

When first weaned feed the pigs from 
three to fine times a day. While with 
their mother they took their meals at 


least every two hours and too sudden | 


a change is detrimental. 

After they get to growing vigorous- 
ly, cut down to two meals a day, 
and when they weigh seventy-five 
pounds each and are on good pasture 
feed only once a day and that at night. 

When first weaned feed the pigs 
some skim-milk if possible. It makes 
the change from mother’s milk easier. 
While milk is good but as butter fat 
is worth from $400 to $700 a ton, it 
is expensive pig feed. Tankage will 
take the place of milk, making it 
about one-fifth the total weight of 
the grain fed. 





SWINE IN RUSSIA. 





During recent years the breeding 
of pigs in Russia has shown signs 
of development, and more attention 
has been paid to this business with 
satisfactory results. An _ increased 
demand for pork, ete. has to be 
faced, and prices are steadily main- 


tained. There are other factors also 
to be noted in this connection. For 
instance, the expansion of dairy 


farming in Russia, which has the ef- 
fect of encouraging the work of pig 
breeding, and, as a second cause of 
such development, the accumulation 
of waste cereal and oil products in 
districts with intensive cultivation. 
That makes it all the better, as the 
saying is, for the pigs; money is 
made out of them. With reference 
to this point, an authority thus com- 
ments: “At the present time there 
are whole districts where pigs are the 
principal live stock, and where the 
inhabitants are doing ‘well. The 
northwestern and southwestern prov- 
inces are the chief purveyors of Rus- 
sian pork to the German and En- 
glish markets, whilst this trade has 
naturally a stimulating influence on 
the enterprise of native pig breed- 
ers. They have improved their stock, 
the inferior sorts having veen elim- 
inated as far as practicable, and cash 
has been pretty freely spent in that 
direction. Bran and oil cake, which 
used to be exported together with 
corn, are now used for,feeding swine. 
That system is found to be the most 
remunerative under existing condi- 
tions.” It is obvious, indeed, that 
in Russia, as in some other countries, 
the pig is forcing himself into in- 
creased notice.—London Live Stock 
Journal. 





The hog, in his natural state, was 
not an exclusive grain eater; plant and 
animal life in any form was made use 
of as food for this wild beast. But as 
he became domesticated the hog was 
deprived of the opportunity to search 
for and choose his own food, and had 
to be content with whatever was given 
him. So easily fattened and so uncom- 
plaining is the hog that he came to be 
regarded as purely a grain-eating anl- 
mal. 





A small ad may bring you the buy- 
er you are looking for. Only 1 cent 
a word. Everybody reads them. 


The Shepherd 


CLOVER AND SHEEP. 








When sheep are kept on the farm, 
the second crop of clover ought to be 
kept separate from the first and set 
aside wholly for their use. This is be- 
cause it is finer-stemmed and finer in 
texture in general, and so is better 
suited for sheep than is the coarsest 
first crop. The digestive apparatus of 
the sheep is not fitted for handling 
foods in which there is a large amount 
01 crude fiber. The cow or horse can 
handle such feeds to good advantage 
and will do quite as well upon them 
as upon finer foods. 








' 
| 
| 
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NEXT WINTER’S FEEDS. 


One of the cheapest and best winter 
feeds for sheep is clover hay. A ewe 
in good condition when she goes into 
winter quarters will require no other 
feed until within a few weeks of lamb- 
ing, than clover, and it may be grown 
at a cost of about $3.50 per ton. At 
the same time, nothing else will do 
more toward improving the mechani- 
cal condition of your soil, nor deposit 
more nutrients in it. 

From the standpoint of cheap and 
desirable feed for your sheep, and im- 
proving the fertility of your soil, the 
ideal crop for you is clover hay. Un- 
fortunately this will probably not be 
available to you for next winter’s feed, 
as it takes two seasons before you will 
cut a crop of hay, but if you intend 
growing sheep, you should by all 
means get a patch of ground seeded to 
clover. 

The feeding season is around 200 
days long, and you will need from 3% 
to 4 pounds of clover per hundred- 
weight of sheep daily. The yield of 
clover is two to three tons per acre. 
With these figures one can figure out 
how many acres one will need to seed 
for another year’s feed. Remember 
that the flock should at least have dou- 
bled before another year rolls round. 

For next winter’s feed we know of 
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Do You Want to Sejj 


Or trade your farm, ranch, raw land, 

business property, automobile, ity 

ent stock, bonds, mining property, ete. stat 
logue of 


If you have something to sell in 
write enclosing 10c for our big cat 
investments, exchanges and buyers 
special proposition. #24 our 
Send full description, maps, Ulustration 


and lowest price of your property, Address, 
MELVIN ©. CHUBCHILL CO., Houston, Tex, 


———— 
——— 


nothing else better than corn fodder, 
If one has a silo, he will get better re 
sults by making this into silage, py 
it does very well fed just as fodder 
If it is desired to make it into silage 
be sure to let it get quite mature be. 
| fore cutting it, then cut it fine. Sheep 
'can not stand sour, sloppy silage, any 
| better than they can moldy or frozen 
| silage. Two pounds per hundredweight 
| per day is about as much silage ag cap 
|be handled to advantage by sheep, 
When fed in large quantities, digestive 
disturbances follow. 














MILCH GOATS. 





There are many breeds of milch 
goats, and one must learn the best 
points of good milkers in order to gue. 
ceed. Briefly, these points area large, 
glandular udder, slim body growing 
larger toward the back, short legs, 
broad head, and they should not look 
like mohair producers. The _ best 
breeds from Switzerland have distin. 
guishing color markings, one breed be- 
ing large and pure white, the other 
brown with white bridle and legs. The 
| Srades and all common breeds present 
/a great variety of color character. 
| istics. There is a black goat which 
is often a good milker. This is a 





| Spanish goat. A heavy set brown 


goat is also a fine producer, but all 
the common breeds yield at best but 
one or two quarts daily. The pure 
bred Swiss animal has a daily pro 
duction of from four to six quarts of 
superior quality of milk. These thor. 
oughbreds cost from $50 to $150 each. 
It is best not to buy stock too costly 
until some experience is gained. Com 
|mon milkers cost from $10 to $25 and 
‘sometimes $30 for an unusual pro 
ducer. 








THE GROCGODILE WRENCH 


All Around Handy Tool for Home, Farm and Shop 
FREE With One Yearly Subscription to 


Colman’s Rural World 





SCREWDRIVER 


Ss 


MONKEY WRENCH 


814 inches long and weighs ten ounces. 
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DIES 


5 » On . 
NN 
WAS AQ 


RE-THREADING 


BEFORE 
Six Handy Farm Tools in One 


THE CROCODILE WRENCH is drop forged from the finest tool steel and 
| scientifically tempered. Every Wrench guaranteed against breakage. It 
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PIPE WRENCH 


AFTER 


A pipe wrench, a nut wrench, a screw driver and three dies for cleaning 
up and re-threading rusted and battered threads; also for cutting new threads 


on blank bolts. Dies will fit all bolts used on standard farm machinery. 


keen. 


extra trip to town for repairs. 


Will work in closer quarters than 


Light, strong, compact and easily 





A convenient household wrench. A real farm tool. 
Sent, postage prepaid, with one yearly subscription to COLMA 
RAL WORLD, $1.00. Send in your order at once. 


Teeth and dies are case-hardened in bone-black, making them hard and 


The dies on this wrench alone would cost $1.50, and would be worth more 
than that to every farmer, as they would often save valuable time, pesides a2 


Requires no adjustment; never slips; is simple and always ready for use. 


any other wrench. 


Handy tool to carry on a binder, reaper, mower, etc. 
Handy for removing all removable calks. 


carried in the hip pocket. 
N’s RU- 
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“The Dairy 


~~ 
we PLACE OF HONOR TO THE 
DAIRY COW. 











yr, J. A. Walker, one of the orig- 
ial founders of the National Dairy 
gow, says how he became interested 
i the dairy business was that his 
nood experience demonstrated the 
t value of the dairy cow in shap- 
ig the destiny of the great West. 
n all else seemed dark and men’s 
as tired from many features in the 
giy days of Kansas, the ever-faith- 
yl cow Was the one ray of hope. 
the other day, when some railroad 
yeu were speaking of the building 
ga new country and the trials and 
yiulations relating thereto, one of 
jen gave a most interesting  ac- 
ut of how settlers in the Black 
qils country were made prosperous 
jom the results of a few dairy cows 
dey took along with them from Min- 
yota and Wisconsin; how the 
mamery check at the end of each 
with was almost their sole income 
fr the first year, and how the dairy 
ysiness thus grew in that territory 
» splendid proportions. Mr. Walker 
wid that reminded him of his boy- 
od in Kansas, when grasshoppers 
we the principal crop and hot winds 
wi Populism the daily diet. It was 
tere he learned the value of the 
airy cow. She could take, he says, 
ah elements of vegetation as were 
mprofitable to harvest and in her 
yonderful system of economy make 
them over night into a cash article. 
It made him think that there was a 
geat similarity between the dairy 
cow and the banking business. In- 
lerest counts up nights and Sundays 
in the bank, said Mr. Walker, as 
much as during working hours, so 
that the banker’s income is not gov- 
emed by the number of hours’. the 
wk’s doors are open. So it is with 
ifell-conducted dairy. The old cow’s 
mnism for the production of milk 
ad butter-fat is always working, and 
te gives us the cash returns twice 
iday, All we need is intelligence 
inbreeding and feeding, and you raise 
ie standard of your money maker, 
nthe same ratio as a small private 
uuking institution in a small town 
tt0a First National Bank in 4 
ager city, and Mr. Walker recom- 
teids a short course in. dairying at 
tt National Dairy Show, where the 
wk of men who give their life’s 
tought to problems of the dairy are 
#1 to inspection. 
this show is held each year in Chi- 
by an association of men who 
Hive in the dairy business and are 
associated with it in some man- 
“, are willing to do all in their 
Wer to advance the cause, believ- 
that if the farmer can be shown 
tee the most money can be made 
ey will also make money. The show 
* entirely educational, and any 
ley derived from it goes to the 
‘wk of improving the dairy cow on 
t American farm, which is given 
Ye place of honor as a producer. 
lt Would therefore seem that the 
cow, the National Dairy Show 
_ banks were safe propositions 
€ farmer to tie to. 





NKK SUPPLY TO SMALL TOWNS. 


Laat fall, V. C. Smith, a graduate 
the College of Agriculture, Ohio 
University, went to La Salle, 

» 0 teach school. Having studied 
ey and milk supply while in 
8 he became interested in the 
Supply of this town of 15,000 
om Upon investigation he found 
milk was still being peddled from 
The to house in the bulk in cans. 
milk man would dip the desired 

t of milk from the open can to 


ing afterwards scalded, rinsed 


some vessel the lady of the house had 
placed on the step. Smith knew this 
was @ most unsanitary practice, so 
he started a campaign to clean up 
the dairy business of the town. Tak- 
ing samples from milk that had been 
distributed from the can he made 
tests to find out just how dirty the 
milk was. Then with his tests be- 
fore him, he gave talks to the busi- 
ness men’s league and women’s clubs. 
The people learned here that they 
were receiving milk that was unfit 
for use, the bacterial count in some 
cases running over one million to the 
cubic centimeter. Almost immediate- 
ly the whole town was demanding 
clean milk from their dairymen, and 
the dairymen, seeing that they could 
no longer sell their milk without 
handling it in a more sanitary man- 
her, commenced to bottle it and clean 
up their dairies generally. Soon the 
three main plants of the town were 
producing a good grade of milk and 
putting it out in bottles, using the 
best methods possible to prevent han- 
dling, and one had installed an up- 
to-date pasteurizer. Before leaving 
La Salle, at the close of the school 
term, Smith was made an honorary 
member of the Board of Health— 
something never known to that town 
before. 





FEED AND MILK FLOW. 





Every argument for protecting feed 
for winter will apply to supplying it 
for the critical summer period. This 
is the hardest time of the year to 
maintain the milk flow on a dairy 
farm, and all good dairymen will pro- 
vide green feed for this trying period. 
The diminished milk flow at this time 
of year is sure to cause a great loss, 
because the yield once reduced can- 
not be restored. 

The subsequent flow during any pe- 
riod of lactation will depend upon the 
extent of decline during unfavorable 
conditions. To get the best yield 
there must be no adverse periods. 
To secure these conditions an abun- 
dance of feed must be supplied at 
all seasons of the year. 

By helping the pasture out during 
the dry season with soiling, the cat- 
tle not only have better feed, but 
more stock may be carried on a given 
area. The way to have grass is to 
let it grow. Rye sown on the corn 
after the last cultivation wil] furnish 
an abundance of feed late in the fall 
and early in the spring, and thus save 
the pasture. ’ 





A COW TRAIT. 





In some cows there is an inherent 
trait that makes it possible for them 
to produce liberally if they are liber- 
ally fed, and this trait may be abso- 
lutely dwarfed by a miserly allow- 
ance. 





COWS IN SUMMER. 


Midsummer is a critical time with 
the dairy cows, as they are likely to 
fail in their milk. Care must be used 
to keep them “on their feed” and to 
protect them from heat, flies and lack 
of appetite. 

The pasture is almost a necessity, 
or at least green food. If there is no 
pasture, feed soiling crops or silage. 
Succulent food will do much to stim- 
ulate appetite and maintain a good 
yield of milk. 

Shade is essential where there is a 
pasture. Cows do not as a rule graze 
during the oppressing hours of the 
day, but they should. have a shady 
place to lie down and digest the food 
they have eaten. 





Milk pans should be given an oc- 
casional scouring with dry salt, be- 
and 





dried in the usual way. 





Cattle 


GETTING INTO BEEF. 








This country is now suffering from 
a great dearth in the supply of beef 
cattle. For some months prices have 
continued of the highest general level 
in history. Those who have fed and 
bred cattle intelligently have been 
reaping a harvest. The price seems 
to be due to maintain a high level on 
account of the lack of adequate svurce 
of any over-supply. 

There never was a better time to 
get into the beef cattle business as far 
as the hope of future reward is con- 
cerned. It is not so easy to acquire 
a feed-lot full of western feeders, but 
where good ones are still to be had 
they should prove a profitable invest- 
ment. 


The most reasonable way to get 
into the beef making trade is to pur- 
chase a good pure-bred bull of one of 
the beef breeds and use him on the 
common cows of the farm and the 
community. The resultant progeny 
should be saved and unsexed. Well 
fed and well cared for, they should 
be ready for a profitable market at 
anywhere from 12 to 24 months of 
age, depending on the feeding and 
the conditions. 

Corn and clover or alfalfa, and the 


liberal use of silage will insure liberal | 


profits. 





HOT WEATHER FEED. 





A Succulent Ration Essential for This 
Season. 





The hot season is at hand and stock 
keepers are well aware of the difficul- 
ties confronting them. It is always a 
trying season, especially for the dairy- 
men, as pastures become short and 
dry and flies numerous. Those who 
have had experience with feeding si- 
lage during the summer, are familiar 
with its advantages, and the time is 
not far distant when the summer silo 
will be as carefully provided and filed 
as the winter silo, especially in sec- 
tions of the country where pastures 
become dry and poor during the 
summer months. 

During the hot weather a cooling 
succulent feed should be given and 
as it often happens dry heating feed 
is used owing to the failure of the 
pastures. Corn silage being a succu- 
lent food and acid in character, it is a 
splendid ration for hot weather. Both 
man and beast crave watery food 
during the hot season and nature as a 
rule supplies this. For example, green 
foods, vegetables, fruits and melons 
are in season during the hottest time 
of the year. To get best results there- 
fore, we should feed succulent rations 
to our stock in hot weather. 
Increasing Returns From Pasture 

Land. 

By turning part of the pasture land 
into corn ground and putting the corn 
in the silo, a large increase in good 
succulent food may be obtained. It 
has been demonstrated that land de- 
voted to silage corn will supply six 
times more feed than if the same 
amount of land be kept in pasture. 
This is certainly worth considering if 
the land be high priced and the sea- 
sons uncertain. In fact it is very dif- 
ficult to figure a profit from pasture 
land which is valued at more than 
$100 per acre unless the season be 
very favorable to grass. 

Several years ago I had an oppor 
tunity to discover the great value of 
the summer silo with a herd of dairy 
cows. The season was extremely hot 
and dry and the pastures failed abso- 
lutely during July and August. The 
cattle were taken off from the pasture 
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small paddock. They received good 
corn silage twice daily with a ration 
| of alfalfa hay and a small ration of 
| grain given in amounts according to 
the needs of the animal. During that 
summer the herd made larger records 
than any summer previous, and the 
cost of production was the very low- 
est. 


Summer Silage Good for Ali Stock. 

Silage may be fed not only to cattle, 
but sheep, horses and even swine. 
The Michigan Experiment Station 
found a small ration of corn silage 
valuable and economical when given 
to work horses during the summer 
season. 

With a summer silo the number of 
cattle carried on the farm can be 
doubled without requiring the pur- 
chase of additional forage for much of 
the pasture land can be used for corn 
and other crops. 

Keeping in mind that the cost of 
production is the key to success in all 
kinds of industry, the stock feeder 
should figure closely and he will do 
well to count the summer silo as one 
of the necessary equipments of his 
farm.—A. L. Haecker. 


SUCCESS IN FEEDING STEERS. 











The breeding or blood lines of 
steers, the grain fed and the watchful- 
ness of the person feeding, determine 


| the degree of success or failure. Many 


stockmen buy the best feeders they 
can get, feed the most nutritious ra- 
tions, and are unable to top the mar- 
ket. Another feeder in the same 
township may not have steers so well 
bred, or so good individually. With 
such a disadvantage the second feeder 
gets a higher price for the finished 
product. 

The steers of the second stockman 
will show more finish—the fat will be 
more evenly distributed. It will be 
more mellow. Why is this? It is be- 
cause theone manhas been watching 
his steers every day. He has been 
observing. He knows just how much 
the steers are eating, and {s keeping 
their appetites keen. 

Every day a steer is off its feed— 
doesn’t have an appetite—it isn't 
making a gain. It is easy enough to 
get steers in this condition in the feed 
lot if they aren’t watched. 





BULL SELECTION. 


es 


When selecting a new herd bull, one 
should not hurry to get rid of the 
old one until his heifers have shown 
their quality. Know, if possible, what 
the old one has done, as well as what 
the new one probably will do, before 
the change is made completely. 





THE DIPPING VAT FOR TICKS. 





Again, look out for the ticks dur- 
ing the next four months. If ticks 
are numerous on the cattle at any 
time from now until winter you may 
be sure they are the fever ticks. 
Many a good young animal has done 
well so far this season that will eith- 
er be killed by ticks during the fall or 
be so depleted by them that it will 
lose all the growth it has made early 
in the season and go into the winter 
poor, weakened and almost worth- 
less. Keep a close atch on the cat- 
tle from now on, or better still, if you 
have not already done so, build a 
dipping vat and begin dipping every 
two weeks until cool weather and 
then dip every three or four weeks 
until inter. 
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ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOGK YARDS. 


Stewart, Son & McCormack report 
top sales for sheep and lambs every 
day last week. 

BlakelySanders-Mann Commission 
Company sold two loads of cattle for 
O. T. Weatherford, of Macoupin Coun- 
ty, Ill., at a very satisfactory price. 

J. H. Houf, of Calloway County, 
Mo., was on the market with a load of 
light weight steers, which were sold 
by Fry, Hanna & Harrison at $8 per 
hundred pounds. 

J. C. Bauer, of Steffenville, Mo., had 
one load of hogs, averaging 173 
pounds, on market Thursday, which 
were sold by Clay, Robinson & Co. at 
$9.25 per hundred. 

Mitchell & Walsh, of Edwards Coun- 
ty, Ill, was on the market Wednes- 
day with a load of 89 lambs, which 
were sold by the Henry Commission 
Company at $7 per cwt. 

C. H. Berry, of Callaway County, 
Mo., topped the market Thursday with 
a load of cattle averaging 1,388 Ibs., 
at $8.50. The cattle was sold by 
Woodson-Fennewald Commission Co. 


J. E. Moon of Callaway County, Mo., 
was on the market last week with a 
load of hogs averaging 212 pounds, 
which was sold by Moody Comniission 
Company at $9.25 per hundred pounds. 

Morris & Griffith, of Webster Coun- 
ty, Mo., had one car of cattle and one 
car of hogs on market Monday, which 
were sold by Blakely-Sanders-Mann 
Commision Company at satisfactory 
prices. 

J. D. Underwood & Son of Callaway 
County, Mo., had two loads of 1,320 
pound steers on the market Monday, 
which were sold by Woodson-Fenne- 
wald Live Stock Commission Com- 
pany at $8.40. 

H. L. Buford, of Shelbyville, Mo., 
came in to the market this week with 
a car of hogs averaging 154 pounds, 
which sold for $9.25. Mr. Buford was 
represented on the market by Clay, 
Robinson & Co. 

W. C. Hudson, of Henry County, 
Mo., marketed a load of 164-pound 
hogs Wednesday at $9.40. There were 
92 head and sold straight. He was 
represented by the National Live 
Stock Commission Co. 

J. F. Howell, of Boone County, Mo., 
was on the market with a consign- 
ment of 213 lambs, which were sold 
by Moody Commission Company at 7 
cents, which was the top of the mar- 
ket on the day of sale. 

A. S. Pulley, of Moniteau County, 
Mo., came in to the National Stock 
Yards market last Thursday with a 
ear load of hogs averaging 175 pounds, 
which were sold at $9.25 per cwt, by 
Moody Commission Company. 

B. H. Dubbert, of Audrain County, 
Mo., was on the market Thursday with 
a load of yearlings and heifers mixed, 
averaging 720 pounds, which ‘were 
sold by Woodson-Fennewald Commis- 
sion Co. at $8.40 per hundred. 


W. W. Johnson, of Audrain County, 
Mo., had a load of medium steers on 
the market Monday, and was very well 
pleased with the sale of his cattle, 
which was made by Fry, Hanna & Har- 
rison Commission Co. 

E. B. McKibbon, of Callaway Coun- 
ty, Mo., was represented on the mar- 
ket Thursday with a load of hogs, av- 
eraging 141 pounds which were sold 
by Woodson-Fennewald Live Stock 
Commission Co., at $9.40 per hundred 
pounds. 

R. C. Casey, of Miller County, Mo., 
was on the market last week with a 
load of cattle which were sold at sat- 
isfactory prices by Moody Commission 
Company. Mr. Casey reports. the 
drouth as being very severe in his 
section. 


W. J. Houston, of Morgan County, 


lll., marketed two cars of hogs aver- 
aging 267 pounds, at the National 


Stock Yards this week. The hogs were 
sold by Blakely-Sanders-Mann Com- 
mission Company and brought $9.10 
per cwt. 

Reno & Davis of Boone County, Mo., 
came in to market Wednesday with 
124 lambs, averaging 73 pounds which 
were sold by Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith 
Commission Co., at $7.00 per hundred 
pounds, the top of the lamb market 
that day. 

R. H. Scott & Son of Howard Coun- 
ty, Mo., were represented on the mar- 
ket Monday by a load of Poll-Angus 
yearlings averaging 919 pounds, 
which were sold by Woodson-Fenne- 
wald Live Stock Coommission Com- 
pany at $8.40. 

G. Conover, of Morgan County, Ul., 
was at the National Stock Yards 





Wednesday with a load of hogs, in- 
cluding 59 which sold at $9.15. He was | 
represented by the Henry Commis: | 
sion Company and was well pleased | 
with his returns. 

C. L. Gay, of Pike County, Mo., was | 
on the market Monday with a load of | 
yearling cattle, which were sold by | 
the Shippers’ Live Stock Commission | 
Company at $8.75 per hundred pounds. | 
Mr. Gay is a prosperous farmer and | 
regular patron of this market. 

Newmeyer & Miller, of Macon Coun- | 
ty, Mo., came in to market Monday | 
with one and one-half cars of cattle | 
and a car of hogs. The cattle aver-| 
aged 1,050 pounds and sold for $8.20. | 
The sales were made by Blakely-San- | 
ders-Mann Commission Company. 

D. C. King, of Macoupin County, 
Ill., was on the market this week with | 
a consignment of 76 hogs, which were | 
sold by Blakely-Sanders-Mann Com- | 
mission Company at $9.25. Mr. King | 
is a regular patron of this market and | 
was well satisfied with his returns. 

D. C. Steckdaub, of Boone County, 
Mo., was at the National Stock Yards | 
Thursday. He purchased 83 head of | 
feeders to take to his Boone County | 
farm to fatten for market. Mr. Steck- 
daub says he never saw feeding cattle | 
as scarce in Central Missouri in sev- | 
eral years. 


W. G. Mayfield, of Pettis County, | 
Mo., was on the market Monday with | 
39 head of steers which averaged 1,107 
pounds, and sold for $8.25. Mr. May- 
field was represented by the Cassidy- 
Southwestern Commission Co. He is 
a regular feeder and large shipper to 
this market. 

H. S. Holt, of Callaway County, Mo., 
came in to the market with 20 year- 
ling steers, averaging 957 pounds, and 
sold at $8.40. Mr. Holt did his own 
feeding and was well pleased with his 
returns from this sale, which was 
made by the Shippers’ Live Stock 
Commission Company. 

W. W. Wheeler, of Benton County, 
Mo., one of the largest shippers in the 
state and a very extensive feeder, was 
on the market at the National Stock 
Yards Monday with 36 steers, averag- 
ing 1,328 pounds, which were sold by 
Cassidy-Southwestern Commission Co. 
at $8.00 per hundred pounds. 

John Wilson, of Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Miss., was on the market this week 
with his initial shipment to this mar- 
ket, which was handled by Milton- 
Marshall Commission Company. Mr. 
Wilson was well pleased with his re- 
turns. He has been shipping to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., previous to this ship- 
ment. 


R. W. Holland, of Morgan County, 
Ala., came up to the National Stock 
Yards market this week with a load 
of mixed yearlings, which were sold 
for him by Milton-Marshall Commis- 
sion Company.. Mr. Holland is a reg- 








| Milton-Marshall 





ular shipper and contributes three‘ or 


four cars of cattle to this market each 
week. 

D. B. Bibb, of Pike County, Mo., 
came in to the St. Louis National 
Stock Yards market this week with 
52 yearling steers averaging 833 
pounds, and sold for $8.25 per ewt., by 
Shippers’ Live Stock Commission 
Company. Mr. Bibb does his own 
feeding and is one of the largest ship- 
pers to this market. 

Pade & Lightfoot, of Morgan Coun- 
ty, Ill., were represented on the mar- 
ket with three loads of live stock 
Monday, including one load of cattle, 
one load of hogs, at $9.20 and a load 
of lambs that sold at top of market. 
The sales were made by Fry. Hanna & 
Harrison Commission Company, and 
were very satisfactory. 

W. C. Walker, of Howard County, 
Mo., was on the National Stock Yards 
market Wednesday with 45 head of 
‘steers and heifers, which were sold 
for him by the National Live Stock 
Commission Co. at $8.65. Mr. Walker 
is a frequent shipper to this market, 
and was well pleased with his returns 
from this bunch of cattle. 

C. H. Berry, of Calloway County, 
Mo., came in to the National Stock 
Yards market last week with a load of 
29 steers, averaging 1,224 pounds, 
whch were sold by Fry, Hanna & Har- 
rison Commission Company at $8.35. 
Mr. Berry is one of the best feeders 
who patronizes this market, and his 
cattle always sell near the top. ; 

D. B. W. Mansfield, of Cooper Coun- 
ty, Mo., was on the National Stock 
Yards market Monday with 29 year- 
ling steers, averaging 890 pounds, for 
which he received $8.10 per cwt. The 
sale was made through the Cassidy- 
Southwestern Commission Co. Mr. 
Mayfield is a regular shipper and sup- 
porter of the St. Louis market. 


Kk. L. Woodson, of the Woodson- 
Fennewald Live Stock Commission 
Company, National Stock Yards, re- 
turned Monday from a two-weeks’ 
fishing trip in Minnesota. He spent 
one week at Osakis and a week at 


Walker, Minn. Mr. Woodson reports 
a good time and says there are plenty 
of fish in the Minnesota waters. 


Frank Lane, of Cooper County, Mo., 
was on the market Monday with three 
loads of yearlings, averaging ° 830 
pounds, and sold straight at $7.90 by 
Commission Com- 
Mr. Lane has a very valuable 





pany. 


a 
farm of 400 acres and j 
perous farmer. He briaed in 1 
ket five or six cars of cattle each yer, 
of his own feeding. Year 
J. H. Culwell, of Wright 
Mo., was on the market Wodn 
with some splendid Arkangas : 
and received good prices for 
Two cows and calves sold at 
each, also two cows and caly 
brought $55.00 each. Three cows, . 
eraging 1,026 pounds sold for $6.39 “ 
hundred pounds. He was Tepresente, 
by Dimmitt-Caudle-Smtih Commission 
Co. 


$75, 


T. W. CROUCH DIES; Pionges 
STOCK MAN, 





Bank Official One of the First Hor, 
and Mule Dealers in East gt. 
Louis. 





Thomas W. Crouch, Sr., 1001 Del. 
mar boulevard, vice-president of the 
Commonwealth Trust Company and, 
pioneer horse and mule dealer, die 
at 6 o’clock Sunday night at his home 
after an illness of four months, Hp 
was 54 and had resided in St. Louis 
thirty-five years. While he was treas. 
urer of the firm of Maxwell & Crouch, 
horse and mule dealers at the Nationa) 
Stock Yards, East St. Louis, he had 


retired from active work, but sti 
looked personally after his banking 
duties. He formerly was vice prej- 


dent of the Illinois State Trust Com. 


pany of East St. Louis. 

Crouch was engaged in the horse 
and mule business on North Broaé- 
way, St. Louis, before the National 
Stock Yards was located in East $t. 
Louis. He was in business with his 
father, George W. Crouch, who aided 
in the establishment of the _ stock 
yards. He also was one of the organ 
izers of the St. Louis Dressed Beef 
and Provision Company and was pres 
ident of the concern from 1902 to 
1910. He was president of the Co 
lonial Trust Company of St. Louis un- 
til the Colonial was absorbed by the 
Commonwealth Trust Company, and 
at the time of the consolidation be 
came vice president of the Common 
wealth Trust Co. 

His death, caused by hardening 0! 
the arteries, had been feared, and his 
daughter from New York was at his 
bedside. He was born in Tennessee 
and was a member of the Tennessee 
Society of St. Louis. 
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DIMMITT-CAUDLE-SMITH 
COMMISSION CO. 


Yards, Illinois 
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Pope Dimmitt, Pres’t 
S. P. Smith, V.-P, 

Cc. B, Caudle, Sec, 

W. R. Huitt, Treas. 


References: National Stock Yards 
National Bank and our many customers. 
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WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 
ices onk-titie of Disposal at 5c 


He 0c Declines—Cattle Slow. 


Monday—Cattle, 5,000 


eipts ; 
—_ 00; sheep, 5,000; horses 


pend; bogs, 5,0 
xpd mules, 820. ere 
cATTLE—The quality of the beef 
gers WAS only medium, as there 
te no strictly choice to prime steers 
ered. There was a fair activity on 
pest of the supply, with values 
aa steady to strong basis. Packers 

a a share of the more desirable 
‘ages early in the day. The medium 
io good grades, however, encountered 
4 slow market. Sellers called prices 
weak to a dime lower on these grades. 
4 couple of loads of fat steers and also 
, load of yearlings sold at $8.40, 
yhich was the top of the market, and 
post of the better grades sold in a 
range of $8 to the top. The clearance 
yas good. ' 

pest kind of mixed butcher cattle 
sot a fair call from killers, and these 
kinds Were On a steady basis. Com- 
mon and medium grades, however, 
yere rather slow sellers and values 
vere weak to a shade lower on spots. 
However, the general average of sales 
yas nearly steady. There were no 
jeifers on sale that went above $8, 
and this was the top of the market, 
Cows were in fair supply and sold 
about steady. Best cows in the day’s 
showing sold mostly at $5.50@6.50. 
Bulls were in moderate showing, but 
with a fair demand from the killers 
sold about steady. Canners and cut- 
ters showed but slight change relative 
to values from the close of the pre 
ceding week. 

HOGS—Prices were 5@10c, mostly 
ide, lower than the close of last week. 
It was an irregular market, but ship- 
pers and butchers were better buyers 
than the packers. 

A load of lights weighing 144 pounds 
brought $9.25, which was the top 
ot the market, while the bulk of the 
dferings went at $8.90@9.15. Prices 
vere pretty well strung out and all 
grades are bringing the same _ price 
likethey were a week or ten days ago. 

Packers paid $9 and a little better 
forsome of the best hogs they wanted, 
but they also secured a pretty good 
grade of hogs at $8.85@8.95, and plain 
heavy hogs at $8.45@8.75. and rough 
throw outs at $8.25@8.40. 
SHEEP—Lambs were 25c lower 
than the close of last week and slow 
sale. Buyers also sorted the lambs 
pretty heavy. 

Several lots of lambs sold at $6.75, 
vhich was the top of the market, and 
te lowest the market has been for 
ti days or two weeks. On Thursday 
iilast week the top was down to $6.85, 
wt up to $7 on Friday, and the drop 
0 $6.75 yesterday makes values 25¢ 
under that basis. Good fat lambs sold 
at $6.50@6.75, and good medium class 
lambs went at $6@46.40, and the 
culls from $4@5.75, most of them go- 
Mg at $5.25. 

The lambs at the toy included some 
from most all sections of the country, 
ven including the Southwest. Prac- 
tically all of the sheep that went to 
the slanghterers sold at $4.25, the 
‘ame as all of last week. Breeding 
‘Wes with quality and the right ages 
Went at $4.50@4.85: good _ stockers, 
choppers and plain ewes sold at $3.35 
44.00, Plain stockers at $2.50@3.25, 
ld cull sheep at $2@2.40, and bucks 
at 3.95, 


SOTCHMAN HAS GOOD DAIRY. 
“a Some fine dairy stock can be 
ay under ordinary farm condi- 
thian - shown by the record of Lo- 
“i ny aggie De Kol, one of a num- 
by eng ont Holstein cows owned 
ac Xander W att of Novelty, Geau- 
ounty, Ohio. At six months she 

‘ tea 16,633 pounds of milk, 
ior that “ad milk production which, 
ength of time, exceeds that 





of Banostine Belle De Kol, champion 
cow of the breed. Mr. Watt is a 
Scotchman who by his knowledge of 
pedigrees and good feeding has built 
up a herd of high producers upon an 
ordinary farm. If nothing unforeseen 
happens, it is believed that Lothian 
Maggie De Kol will have made an 
exceptional record at the end of her 
yearly test. 


THE PARCEL POST SITUATION IN 
WASHINGTON. 

On this, my sixth visit to Washing- 
ton in the interest of parcel post, I 
find a condition which should inter- 
est every reader of your paper. 

The parcel post law contains a vital 
clause, proposed by the “Parcel Post 
Congressman,” Representative Lewis 
of Maryland, giving the Postmaster 
General power, by and with the con- 
sent of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to change the zones, the 
weight of parcels, the carrying charge, 
and all conditions of mailability. Act- 
ing upon urgent requests from all 
over the country, Postmaster General 
Burleson, after most careful study, 
with the permission of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, announced that 
on and after August 15th, 1913, the 
postal service will accept parcels 
weighing up to 20 pounds as follows: 

On rural routes only, at a charge 
of 5c for the first pound, and %c for 
each additional pound, or fraction 
thereof. The first zone is increased 
to 150 miles, airline, from the receiv- 
ing postoffice’; and the carrying rate 
reduced to 5c for the first pound and 
le for each additional pound. When 
this ruling goes into effect a farmer 
can send a 20-pound package to any 
postoffice within 150 miles for 24c. 
Thus the weight is almost doubled 
and the rate cut about in half. There- 
after, ordinary postage stamps are to 
be used, instead of the special stamps 
now employed. These changes will 
make the parcel post service ten times 
more valuable than now. 

But there is no peace in this world, 
Already there are rumblings and 
grumblings here in Washington, in all 
probability originating with the ex- 
press companies, and possibly with 
the railroads. It is proposed to take 
away from the Postmaster General 
the power to improve the parcel post 
service, even with the consent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. But 
is not this delegation of power as 
now expressed in the law, just what 
it should be? How can Congress 
which each session is called on to 
consider about 40,000 bills, ever attend 
to all the details of our great postal 
system, which so vitally affects every 
citizen? It will be time enough to 
limit the powers of the Postmaste1 
General when it shall have been 
found that he is working against the 
wishes and needs of the people in 
postal matters—till then, by all means 
let the present law stand. 

To head off this sinister purpose, 
and thereby save parcel post, each 
and every farmer should at once write 
a brief courteous letter to his two Sen 
ators and his Representative in Wash- 
ington, urging them to leave the pres- 
ent law alone and stand by Postmas- 
ter General Burleson in his effort to 
improve the parcel post service. Now 
is the time to tell your Congressman 
how valuable the parcel post system 
already is, and how much you approve 
the proposed changes. Write and mail 
these letters at once, for there are 
forces at work, the aim of which is to 
tie the hands of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and once for all destroy the ef- 
ficiency of the parcel post system. 

Do you want a still better parcel 
post? Speak out NOW, and SPEAK 
PLAIN.—W. A. Henry, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture, Formerly Dean, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin. 
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Cattle Department Office Hog Department 
J. W. Sanders F. L. Ballard H. W. Mann 
H. B. Sanders Clara Lynch Mike Daley 
F. F. Hunniger Sheep Department 
W. E. Talkington D. P. Collins 
Geo. Tipton 
Established 1872 ° Incorporated 1890 


BLAKELY-SANDERS-MANN CO. 


Live Stock Commission Merchants 


All Stock Consigned to Us Will Receive Our 
Personal Attention 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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Reference: The National Stock Yards National Bank 
*" NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 
° ILLINOIS 
” Phone: Phone: 
nd Bell, Bridge 50. Kinloch, St. Clair 1041 
» All Our Salesmen Are Members of the Firm 
SoM CECECEOECEOECEONS Eve’ ERC +++ & 
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CATTLE SALESMEN: 
W. A. Moody 
Cc. W. Callison 
0. P. Atkinson 


HOG SALESMEN: SHEEP SALESMEN: 
Jas. Moody A. K. Miller 
Chas. Pharis YARDMAN: 
Jno, D. Sutter T. B. Truesdell 
OFFICE: T. G. CALLISON 


: MOODY COMMISSION COMPANY 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS 


Business Success Demands Efficiency 
That's Why We Lead 


If you want top sales, and light shrinks, give 
us your business, as we can please you. We 
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give our entire time to the Commission Busi- 
ness. All of our firm, also our force is interested 
only at the National Stock Yards, Illinois. A 
square deal for everybody. 














J. F. FRY Cc. M. HANNA 
ESTABLISHED 1891. 


FRY, HANNA & HARRISON 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS 


PHONES: Bell, Bridge 481; Kinloch, St. Clair 1026-R. 


JAS. 8. HARRISON 
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CATTLE DEPARTMENT: HOG DEPARTMENT: SHEEP DEPARTMENT: 
E. C. Gibson Stanley Winder H. R. Ray Oscar Hooker 
Al Keechler Tom Madden W. T. WAY, MANAGER, 


CASSIDY SOUTHWESTERN COM, CO. 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS. 


CONSIGN TO US AND BE ASSURED OF THE HIGHEST MARKET VALVE FOR 
YOUR CATTLE, HOGS AND SHEEP. 
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SEED CORN 


JOHNSON OOUNTY WHITS. 


'We grew it, and only offer what is 
wn on our own farm, from the very 
t seed. No one has better seed, and 
mo one can afford to sell good seed 
cheaper. Prices: Crated ears, $8.00 per 
bushel, select shelled, vy per bushel. 
A few bushels of Boone County White, 
game prices. Better order ro § 
Co. D. Lyen, BL Georgetown. Chic. 


Horticulture 


STRAWBERRY EXPERIENCES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: As C. D. 
Lyon writes for experiences on this 
season’s strawberry crop, will say that 
the returns from our two acres of 
strawberries this spring were real good 
although the late frost injured some 
of the earliest fruit, and as there was 
searcely a rain during the entire sea- 
son, the last berries dried up, even 
some of the vines died. As our Mi- 
chel’s Early were on a southeastern 
slope they ripened earlier than any 
others in this locality, and we sold 
them at agood price, while those that 
were shipped in sold at a much lower 
price. 

The Senator Dunlaps were large and 
nice, until it became too dry. We pre- 
fer them to any other variety. They 
are so good and they yield so many 
the frost can never get all of them. 

NETTIE B. RICHMOND. 

Bolivar, Mo. 











CABBAGE WORMS. 





One of the most common and detri- 
mental garden insects is the cabbage 
worm. The parent of this worm is the 
small white butterfly that may be 
seen in almost every cabbage patch at 
this time of year. The larva feed upon 
the leaves of the cabbage and fre- 
quently destroy the entire head. 

The most effective way of destroying 
the larva is spraying with paris 
green or arsenate of lead. The former 
is used at the rate of one-third pound 
to the barrel, and thel latter 2 to 3 
pounds per barrel of water. Since 
cabbage is a very smooth foliaged 
plant it may be well to add two to 
three pounds of resin soap to make 
the material more adhesive. 

In a small patch paris green may be 
mixed with flour sifted on the plants 
early in the morning while the dew is 
on. Use one part paris green to four 
or six of flour. 

This remedy should be applied as 
soon as the butterflies begin to appear. 
The prejudice against poisoning cab- 
bage is entirely unfounded. It has 
been shown that a person would have 
to eat twenty-eight cabbages at once, 
if dusted in the ordinary manner, to 
secure injurious effects. If the work 
is done in time it will not be neces- 
sary to apply large quantities of dust 
after the cabbage begins to head.— 
Edward J. Rodekohr, Farm Adviser, 
Dade County. 





AN EXPERIMENT WITH CELERY. 


This season has been a severe one 
in many sections for celery growers 
because of continued hot weather and 
drouth, and in some localities the 
plants have been set back by late 
frosts. 

A very few years ago we grew cel- 
ery in large amounts, and one season 
we passed through about what the 
growers are having now—a discourag- 
ing experience. Our celery was set 
upon soil which three years before had 
been used for onion growing, and at 
that time was enriched with large 
quantities of stable manure. 

We felt quite certain that the 
ground was rich enough for celery. yet 
in order to be on the safe side, and not 
court a faflure of this valuable crop, 
we applied a high-grade commercial 
fertilizer to the main part of the field, 
1,000 pounds per acre. We had but 





little stable manure to apply at this 
time, and had we possessed a large 
quantity we should have supplemented | 
it with commercial fertilizers, for the | 


reason that stable manure is largely 
nitrogenous, and does not contain the 
mineral plant foods in proportion to 
the nitrogen. The celery crop must | 
have the mineral elements to as- 
sist in he crisp development, and add 
strength for the blanching process, or 
the crop is a loss. (We never have 
hollow stalks if we use large amount 
of potash and phosphoric acid on our 
celery soil). The 1,000 pounds per 
acre is really a moderate amount, for 
celery plants require a very rich soil, 
one can hardly make it too rich. 

The guaranteed analysis of this fer- 


SEEDS 


7. 9and 11 Seuth Main $t. SAINT Louis 


Crain, Clover and Crass Seeds, 
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CHAS. E. PRUNTY, , 














A CHEAP SILO FOR MISSOURI 
FARMERS. 





A 100-ton silo that can be built 
complete for $225 will appeal to many 
Missouri farmers. This silo is the 
Gurler or plastered silo. A number 
of them are in use in the state at 
present, and because of the low price 


able that many will be built this sum- 
mer. They preserve silage as well as 
any other kind, do not dry out and 





tuizer reads: 

Ammonia 2 to 3 per cent. | 

Available Phosphoric Acid 8 to 10) 
per cent. 

Actua] Potash 8 to 10 per cent. j 

This was applied as a top dressing | 
and cultivated in; in a few days we | 
had a fine shower which moistened the 
ground toaconsiderable depth, and al- 
though several weeks elapsed before 
another, the celery plants made a fitie 
growth, which indicated that the fer- 
tilizing material had already become 
incorporated with the soil. Although 
the fertilized plants and those whieh | 
received no fertilizer were cultivated 
exactly alike, the fertilizer plainly 
showed where it was used. It made a 
good crop of excellent quality. The | 
portion of the field left unfertilized | 





The same brand of fertilizer used | 
for our celery, we have for years ap- | 
plied to general truck crops, because | 
it contains the plant foods in propor- | 
tions which produce fine results for us. | 
E. A. SEASON. 


The Apiary 
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APIARY DURING AUGUST. 





Not a great deal of work is required | 
in the apiary during August, other | 
than to go over the colonies and give; 
them the proper storage room for the | 
late flow that begins with the golden- | 
rod, buckwheat, wild asters and other | 
fall blossoms, | 
Now that the early harvest has been | 
gathered, it should be kept separate | 
from the later fall honey that will be | 
darker in color and less exquisite in | 
flavor, as there is a balance in favor | 
of selling the white or light early | 
honey by itself, and not allowing the | 
bees to mix it with the late flow. | 
Store the comb-honey in a warm dry | 
place away from the robber bees that 
are very prevalent this month, espe- 
cially during the dearth of nectar be- 
fore the goldenrod appears the middle 
or last of the month. 
By no means store it in the cellar, 
as it is sure to sweat an become moldy. 
Better put it in the attic, as the heat 
can in no wise harm it; provided, of 
course, that it isn’t hot enough to 
melt it. 
The extracted honey, when stored in 
cans or barrels, can be placed in ca 
lars or other convenient repositories, 
and unless bottled early will in all 
probability granulate as soon as the 
nights become cold, but this granula- 
tion in no sense hurts it, and the 
heating required to liquefy it for bot- 
tling in a large measure prevents fur- 
ther granulation. 
If the extracted honey is to be sold 
in bulk, it had better be shipped in its 
granulated state, as there will be prac- 
tically no leakage should the recept- | 
acle holding it be punctured. 
In preparing the hives for the late 
flow we proceed in precisely the same 
manner as for the early flow, using 
the same supers as formerly, only, of 
course, putting in new section boxes 
with foundation for comb-honey to 
take the places of the completed sec- 
tions we have taken from them.—D. 
Everett Lyon. 











fall down when empty, and with rea- 
sonable care can be expected to last 
about fifteen years. One on the Ex- 
periment Station farm was in fair 
condition at the end of seventeen 


|makes it air tight. 


| The entire material for 
at which they can be built it is prob-! > ie 





—= 
| half inch thick is nailed to the ; 
| side of the studding, completely ~ 
closing the silo except for the ‘a 
| openings. The inner surface of 

|ing is then lathed and plastered wig 
cement and sand. The Sheeting he 
jinforces the silo and the Plast, 











surler silo can probably be bo 

at any lumber yard in the state for 
$175. In sections where native lyn. 
ber is available, the cost will be mueh 
less. Any man handy with tools cap 
build this silo. The Missourj Col. 
lege of Agriculture, Columbia, Yo. 
will send free to any address a gj. 
cular which shows in detail how to 















years’ service when it was torn down 
to make way for the more perma-; 
nent concrete silos. 

This type of silo is framed much} 
like a house wall. A circular founda-| 
tion is first put in. A mudsill is set 
in the foundation, and 2x4 studding 
are set on this mudsill. Sheeting one- 








build the Gurler silo.—P. M. Brana 











Minnesota creameries, 883 in ny. 
ber, produced 116,500,000 Ibs. of but 
ter in 1912, adding $35,000,000 to the 
state’s wealth. This is an increase of 
aoout $6,000,000 over 1911, 











PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 








was a total loss. | \is 
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9642. Girl’s One-Piece Dregs, 
Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 1) 
years. It requires 3% yards of 36-inch 
material for an 8-year size. Price 10¢, 


9631. Girl’s Balkan Dress, 
Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 1! 
years. It requires 3% yards of 36-inch 
material for an 8-year size. Price 10¢c. 


9649. Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 4%4 yards of 3+ 
inch material for the medium size. 
Price 10ce. 


9197. Ladies’ House Dress. 
Cut in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
{2 inches bust measure. It requires 
5 yards of 44-inch material for the 3- 
inch size. Price 10c. 


9624. Ladies’ Skirt. 

Cut in five sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30 inches waist measure. It requires 4 
yards of 44-inch material for a 24-inch 
size. Price 10c. 


9646. Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 
Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 4 

and 42 inches bust measure. It tr 

guires 3 yards of 36-inch material fora 


36-inch size. Price 10c. 


£630. Dress for Misses and Small 
Women. 

Cut in five sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17 anl 
18 years. It requires 4% yards of # 
inch material for a 16-year size. Pritt 
10¢. 








9647. Ladies’ Costume. 
Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, # 

and 42 inches bust measure. It 

quires 6% yards of 44-inch material for 


a 36-inch size. Price 10c. 





These patterns will be sen: to RU 
RAL! WORLD subscribers for 10 cent 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more. than one pattem, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 831 Hot 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern, No... ..... 5.056 Size....-- Years 
AS tn. Walst.....0 ip 
Name ‘ 

Address ........ cece: én smeeeetr” 


In ordering patterns for Waist, a 
bust measure only; for 
waist measure only; for children 
age only; while for patterns for 
say large, small, or medium. 
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The Poultry Yard 


js IT THE BREED, THE FEED, 
OR BOTH? 

Editor RURAL WORLD: My experi- 
ence in the poultry line during the 
past year may be of benefit to the 
many readers of the RURAL WORLD. 
About the end of August, 1912, I 
secured nine S. C. White Leghorn 
hens. On the 4th of September I 
got two eggs, the following day 
three, and in a short time four to 
six daily, often as high as eight or 
nine. Unfortunately, I kept no rec- 
ord, not expecting to keep the chick- 
ens over the cold weather. However, 
as they continued to lay steadily, I 
did, and have eight of them yet. I 
don't think they missed over four or 
five days all that time. Two of these 
were the coldest days of the winter. 
They are keeping at it, seldom under 
five daily. I think this is a record 
hard to beat. Some of my neighbors 
having four times the number had 
to get eggs from us along in winter. 
Except one hen I set they have noc 
been outside of a 12x18 shed. A 
small loft at one end, spread with 
old hay, made a comfortable winter 
roost. 

Since the hot weather I shut that 
off and they roost below now in the 
cool. The hen I set brought out 
the twelve fertile eggs, and to keep 
her in laying trim I took her off nest 
and fed her daily. In ven days sne 
started to lay and fought the chicks 
off so they fear and run from her. 





As to feed, it was most diversi- 
fed; bran and ground-up bread was 
before them always; 50 was. erit, 


gravel, and oyster shells. 

Morning feed was usually scalded 
oats, occasionally stale bread, white, 
brown or rye (costing 1 cent a loaf). 
At noon they got a good pint of regu- 
lar chicken feed, scattered all 
around the floors, which had a _ foot 
deep of coarse scratch stuff, fine 
earth and ashes in places. Kvening 
feed, whole and cracked corn, with 
a little wheat. 

Fresh water always, where’ the 
scratchings can’t get into it. Since 
grass got up so as to be cut with a 
lawn mower, they have had plenty 


ed 
ae 











BEGGS FOR HATOCHING—16 for $1.56 
30 for $2.75, 100 fer 66.00. From Mx- 
hibition Barred Plymouth Rook aad 


ie 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns, et Glew 


Raven Poultry Farm. 
dress E. W. GRER, 
Farmington. Me. 


REDUCED PRICES OF EGGS. 
For the months of June, July and Aug. 
only we will sell White Wyandotte, Col- 
umbian Wyandotte and S, C. Whit lee. 
ae 


rouler free. Aé- 
Lock Box i 





horn Eggs at $1.25 per 15; $3 for 

for 100. For Light Brahma Eggs, 

15; $3 for 30. Address Michael K. Boyer. 
= Z, Hammonton, Atlantic Co., New 
ersey. 


~ NATURE'S WAY 


The Most Instructive Poultry Book 
Ever Put on the Market. 


It deals with facts, not theories. Ite teach 
ings are based on the actual work. expe- 
rience and results obtained by its euthor en 
® plant of his own, covering @ period of 6f 
— years. It is designed as e@ text boob’ 
or those just entering the poultry busl- 
hess and may be read with profit by those 
already engaged in keeping hens. Its various 
phapters cover every phase of the business 
‘om shell to maturity. Nature’s Princi- 
dies, Start Right. Selecting a Variety. Stand. 
ine vs. Utility, The Proper Mating of Breed- 
Hd Stock, Hatching, Feeding, Rearing and 
ousing of the Chickens. Poultry Houses 
z ing and Caring for the Laying Stock 
Bia to Bullé Up the Business, Preparing 
for Wxhibition. and many other chap- 
ty ef equal importance, This information 
Clearly and concisely written and the 
Work is worth its weight in gold to -those 
Pyrngd Teal poultry knowledge. Its author 
the well-known poultry writer, Mr. Arthur 
! onds, who holds the distinction of eon- 
then i to more poultry and farm papere 
&ny other writer on poultry topics in 
The book is neatly printed on the 
Quality of paper, and is nicely fllus- 
with half-tones. Price, postpaid, 5¢ 
& copy. Address: 
COLMAN’S BURAL WORLD, 
881 Holland Bidg., &. Lewis. 





LETTE, 


of it, 
noons. 

It may be well to state that at one 
time the shells got so thin we had 
to incorporate in the feed some lime 
and ground shells, which remedied it. 
They had onions and potato peels 
chopped up occasionally, also bones 
broken up, and for which, or meat 
scraps, they would jump clean up to 
the 2%-foot post I broke them on in 
center of shed in the scramble for 
them. 

We used salt in most of the feed, 
even water. I have no. doubt but 
they will continue laying the year 
out at least; they show no sign of 
moulting. In this experiment I am 
satisfied the grass played an impor 
tant part. W. N. TIVY. 


both in the fore and after- 


CHICKEN EXPERIENCE NO, 27. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: With the 
ending of June, 1913, five and one- 
half years of the writer’s actual 
experience in raising chickens or 
market eggs ended. Number of eggs 
received, second quarter of 1913, for 
months of April, May, June, was 
2365 or 197% dozen. April, 950 eggs; 
May, 817 eggs; June, 548. Sixty hens 
until June 1. Record says number of 
hens setting, broody or with little 
chicks, 18. During June I sold 10 
old hens. While they went at a good 
price, these causes, with the ex- 
tremely hot, dry weather, cut the 
June record down or I would have 
gotten over 200 dozen for the three 
months. Total sale or exchange for 
the three months, $27.09. Helps to 
pay the grocery bill for a small fam- 
ily. Total number of eggs for first 
six months of present year, 4205. 

At present time, July, 1913, I am 
keeping chickens at a loss. I am 
buying their feed, First sixteen days 
of July, averaged twelve eggs daily. 
Eggs are down to 12 cents a dozen 
at the stores. 

One morning I noticed my hens 
were sick, with symptoms of cholera. 
Egg record went down to two and 


three, and one day one egg. I lost 
one hen a day for five days. I sent 
und got a 25-cent package of poul- 


try regulator and gave daily ac- 
cording to directions. Have not lost 
another one. Am hoping it will con- 
tinue so. 

Saturday, July 26, 1918, was the 
first time I went to town without hav- 
ing eggs to take to market. But had 
a few bushels ,of peaches and some 
berries, and sister has a pound of 
butter now and then to send to town, 
and this all helps out. 

A few months ago I made arrange- 
ments through a friend to furnish an 
engineer on the Cape Girardeau & 
Northern Railroad two dozen fresh 
eggs weekly at 20 cents a dozen. 
tiave kept it up so far. Just did 
have them this veek. 

Saturday, Ju 26, I got 5 cents’ 
worth of fresh’ ‘ime, slacked it, put 
one pint of coal oil in it, and gave 
the hen house a good whitewashing 
inside, putting it on warm. When I 
say inside, I mean on walls, roosts, 
and nest boxes. Made new nests, 
dusted insect powder in them. I clean 
up under roosts daily; want to save 
my chickens if I can. I have 90 head, 
old and young. Several of my neigh- 
bors are losing chickens the same 
Way. W. O. PENNEY. 

Jackson Mo., Route 5. 





THE POULTRY MITE. 


Mites are the greatest poultry en- 
emy during the summer They are 
small, transparent insects that infest 
the poultry houses. When gorged 
with blood they appear red and thus 
are known as the red-mite. Frequent- 
ly they occur in large patches in 
cracks and dark places about the 
buildings. P 

One rarely finds them on the fowls. 











They remain in the house during the 
day and crawl onto the bird at 
night, feeding by biting the skin and 
sucking the blood. They breed best 
in dark, damp places, and multiply 
very rapidly. 

The Missouri College of Agricul-} 
ture offers the following suggestions | 
for preventing and eradicating mites, | 
The first step is to construct a poul-| 
try house so that it has an abundance 
of light. There should also be a 


liberal amount of ventilation so that | H 
Win- | jj 


the house is perfectly dry. 
dows should be screened so that | 
sparrows cannot bring them from in- 
fested quarters. Absolute  cleanli- 
ness will deprive them of places fa- 
vorable for their breeding. 
Application of remedies shouid be 
made to the house and roosting quar- 
ters. Scalding the roosts is not as 
effective as disinfecting with some of 
the coal-tar disinfectants. White: | 
washing the house, painting the} 
roosts with creolin, or kerosene oil, 
will keep down the infection. Ar-| 
ranging the roosts so that the mites | 
are unable to crawl onto them, set- | 
ting the ends of the roosts in oil} 
cups, grooving the roost so it will | 
hold oil and patent roosts are sug: | 
gested remedies. 
Light, dry, well ventilated quar- 
ters, kept thoroughly clean and dis- 
infected weekly will keep them 
down. Close watch should be made 
to find the first few. It is much 
easier to eradicate them then than /| 
it is after the infection becomes 8e- | 
rious.—H. L. Kempster, Missouri Agri- | 
cultural Experiment Station Columbia, | 
Mo. 





POULTRY NOTES. 

Authorities claim that the eggs from 
a hen will be fertile for ten days after | 
the removal of the cock bird from the | 
flocks. 

Frozen eggs are sold by weight, and 
are in demand in cities with the large | 
bakers and cracker makers. In cer- | 
tain classes of restaurants frozen eggs | 
are used for scrambled eggs and om- | 
elets. 

The most important egg foods—' 














There’s nothing to it but Bulgarian butions 
now. Very latest style. Most beautiful buttons 
you ever saw. Everybody goes wild over them. 
Be the first in your town to wear them. You 
will make a smashing big hit with one of our 
nifty, natty suits made to your measure, trim- 
med with these magnificent, gaily colored 
Bulgarian buttons. 


Hurry! Hurry! Write Quick! 


for our big style book and samples, secret 
wholesale prices, etc. ALL FREE. Learn how 


to get your suit withvut cost. 
FREE Send us your application fo: 

a steady job as canvassing 
salesman at from $3.00 a day and up. 

We Pay Express on All Clothes 
and guarantee satisfaction Our suits sell 
themselves because they're always the latest 
style—six months ahead of everybody else and 
Jowest in price. Send 8 postal or letter right 
this very minute. 


| Paragon Tailoring Co., Dept. ses, Chicago 








mixed with exercise—are grit, bran, 
charcoal, cornmeal, middlings, pure 
water, clover or alfalfa hay, vegeta- 
bles, kreen cut bone, cracked oyster 
shell, ground oats, scalded oats, 
sprouted oats, linseed meal, meat 
scrap or meat meal. 

We are in receipt of a copy of a 
booklet entitled “Poultry Raising.” 
This publication is issued by the 
Land and Industrial Department of 
the Southern Railway for circulation 
through the Southeastern States in 
an endeavor to improve the poultry 
industry in that territory. 

Study conditions. Don’t feed too 


rich a mash. Feed according to appe- 
tites. Active fowls are always hun- 


| sry. It is just as important how you 
feed as what you feed. 


Wholesomé 
food is always a source of ecenomy. 
A very important point in feeding 
poultry for market is to feed regu- 
larly. 

The price is not fixed by the com- 
mission merchant. He can only ob- 
tain what his customers will pay. 
When the market is well supplied the 
customers have a larger stock from 
which to select, and they always 
choose the best, leaving the second- 
class stock to be sold at hazardous 
prices. 
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| WANT every reader of this paper 
to have one of my Speedy Stitch- 
ers Absolutely Free. 

The Speedy Stitcher is the latest 
invention and is 
the most effective 
of anything in 
the form of n 
Automatic 


Its simplicity makes it a thorough- 
ly practical tool for any and all 
kinds of repair work, even in the 
hands of the most unskilled. With 
this Awl you can mend harness, 
shoes, tents, awnings, pulley belts, 
carpets, saddles, suit cases, or any 
heavy material. 

The Speedy Stitcher is provided 
with a set of diamond pointed 
grooved needles, including a special 


W. N. ELLIOTT 








W.N. Elliott, Editor COLMAN’S RURAL 


Stitcher. 
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MEND YOUR HARNESS WITH 


THE SPEEDY STITCHER 


It’s FREE to 


a 
Sewi 
Automatic Sewing These  WhoAre Prompt et». 


Dear Sir—Enclosed find $1 for one year’s subscription to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD. For my promptness send me postpaid, freé of 


BEY DAMS Be... sc vccscccnvescccsvecedsecece 


-aoe 


2. 
* 


a 


7 
7 


needle for tapping shoes. It ‘also 
contains a large bobbin from which 
the thread feeds, all of which are 
enclosed inside the handle out of 
the way. This 
Awl has a tension 
which enables you 
to tighten your 
These val- 

uable features you 
will not find in any $1.00 Awl. 

I will give one of these excellent 
Speedy Sitchers absolutely free to 
any one who will send me $1.00 for 
one year’s subscription to COL- 
MAN’S RURAL WORLD any time 
before August 1. This offer will pos- 
itively be withdrawn on that date. 
Kindly use the coupon below, and 
be sure to send your order in today 
before you forget it. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WORLD, St. Louis, Mo.: 
charge, your Speedy 
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’ | It is the very best investment you can | INSPECTORS TO STUDY FOREIGN | ties alone. It is hoped ‘that, ae 
COLMAN RURAL, WORLD | make, MEAT PRODUCTION AND | greater headway has_ been 

| $$ | INSPECTION. against these plagues that the defic. 

| Improved methods always show | —_— iency in cattle production will be ov. 

Founded by Norman J. Colman. progress. To be satisfied is to stand; As a result of a misunderstanding | ercome and an actual increase to meet 

still. If we stand still it means stag-| created by press dispatches announc: | the population secured. In the mean. 


Published by 
Colman’s Rural World Publishing Co. 


L. W. Petty, E. M. Zimmerman, 
Pres’t & Treas. Vice-Pres’t. 


Wm. N. Elliott, Secretary. 
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L. W. PETTY, Live Stock Editor. | 





ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION, 








Norman J. Colman. 








Published every Thursday in the 
HOLLAND BUILDING, 211 North 
enth street, next door to the St. Louis 
Republic Building, at One Dollar 
year. Advertisers will find the RURAL 
WORLD the best advertising medium 
of its class in the United States. Ad- 
dress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 














The RURAL WORLD is published on 
the cash in advance system and the pa- 
per is stopped when the time paid for 
has expired. If subscribers receive a 
eopy with chis notice marked, it is to 
notify them their time has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 
prompt renewal. While our terms are 
One Dollar per annum—a low price con- 
sidering the high quality of paper we 
use—yet so anxious are we to extend 
the benefits that we believe the RURAL 
WORLD confers on all its readers that 
we will for a limited time take 
scriptions, both new and renewals, for 
30 CENTS A YEAR, 
er to the RURAL WORLD, always a 
subscriber.” Farmer's can’t get along 
without it. Please remit P. O. mone? 
orders, or checks on St. Louis banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for 
cashing local bank checks, however 
small. We appreciate the kind efforts 
of our patrons in all parts of the Union 
in speaking good words in behalf of 





| feeding stock and relieving the meat 
market. 


Initiative is a great lever. 


With the Governor of Missouri and 
the Governor of Kansas donning over- 
in behalf of good roads, every- 
| body will be inspired to take an act- 
development of our 


ive part in the 
public highways. 


|) 


It is said by statisticians that the | 
With 
the raising of large tracts of alfalfa 
it may be possible to double the feed | 


hay crop is the most valuable. 


supply and this will materially aid in 








There is always room for improve- | 


ment and 


| where is there such an opportunity 


| 
| 


for profitable advance as on the farm. 


| Organization means much to every 


| business man, and the farmer is a 
' 


| 


| 14,000,000 bales, 
| $920,000,000, and a prediction that the | 


| business man. 


With the cotton crop estimated at 
with a value of 


| corn crop will be even more valuable, 
| there is reason for everybody to look 


| 


| needed legislation for the farmer, and | 
/now that he has gained his point he} 
sit down and acquiesce in| 


| 


per | 


on the bright side, as another good 


crop year means General Prosperity. 


The improvements in the parcels 


post regulations are timely. It has 
been a long, hard fight to get this 


must not 
any attempt to restrict the authority 


|of the Post Office Department. 
Sev- | “ 


There is one great special question | 

- . > | 
| before the American farmer that he| 
| must 


solve for his own benefit and 


| that of those dependent upon him, and 


{shortage of meat and dairy products | 


tain 
| 

| take, as according to the most relia- | f : 
/to which they are now exporting live 


sub- | 
“Once a subscrib- | 


| now 
| farmer. 


that is live stock production. The 
all over the country and the wide 
range between production and growth 
of population make live stock a cer- 


profitable proposition to under- 


ble information we cannot hope for 
many years to again equalize supply 
and demand. 

The importance of organization is 
pretty well understood by 
Without organization he is 


/an easy prey and must be satisfied to 


isell his wheat for 60 
land his 


the RURAL WORLD, and it is to these | 


efforts we attribute our constantly in- 
creasing circulation. 





« 





The co-operation of reputable and re- 
sponsible concerns, through our adver- 
tising columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
rely—is respectfully solicited, that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. 








Contributed articles, communications, 
ete., on pertinent subjects, are invited. 
The Editor assumes no responsibility 
therefor, however, and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial indorse- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s belief that 
frank and courteous discussion of all 
questions within the province of this 
journal is to the best interests of our 
readers. 








Entered in the post office at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-elass matter. 





Swatting the rooster is economy in 
the summer season. 





Save the calves. They will grow 
and contribute to the solution of the 
meat-shortage problem. 





Don’t forget to renew your sub 
scription. Look at your label, and 
even if it has not expired send us 50c 
and we will mark you up one year. 


| general farm products. 
| Equity 





general 


milk for 3 cents a_ quart, 
which is not much more than 30 
cents out of the consumer’s dollar for 
The Farmers’ 
Union and the 
League will soon 
ized producers the way 
farmers’ power is supreme 
will co-operate in using it. 


out. 





That much of the road money spent 
in counties and townships is wasted 
through ineffective methods, is rec- 
ognized as “notoriously true” by the 
National Grange monthly, which 
strongly advises the local granges not 
to neglect the “roads near at home 
while taking an active interest in ac- 
complishing great trunk highways for 
State and Nation.” It is set forth that 
these local roads form a part of the 
scheme of highways and 


| should receive their fair share of at- 
| tention, though this is not a matter 





of national concern; but it does be- 
lieve that more careful attention to 
local roads and road expenditures is 
imperative. It also believes that “ev- 
ery grange everywhere should be in- 
terested in and responsive to the 
large grange policy as a whole, for 
good roads everywhere, State and na- 
tional,” 


the | 
| packers and exporters of meat 


| meat products and to give particular 


cents a bushel | 


Dairymen’s | 
show the unorgan- | 
The | 
if they | 
| production of cattle has fallen off 





better methods, and no-| 


|}ments or 


ing that Drs. A. D. Melvin and Ed- 
ward C. Joss of the Bureau of Animal 
dispatched  to| 
South American countries and Austra- 
lia to investigate meat production, the 
De- 
partment of Agriculture has received 


Industry have been 


Secretary of the United States 


many letters from farmers and others 


protesting that the department should | the 
production of 
meat instead of encouraging foreign | 
Shippers to bring their product into 


encourage domestic 


competition with the local product. 


David F. Houston, Secretary of Ag- 


riculture, has replied to these letters 
that the primary object of sending 


these inspectors abroad is neither to 


encourage nor to discourage the ex- 
port of meat to the United States, but 
to make certain that the Department 
of Agriculture understands fully 
conditions under which meat offered 
for entry into the United States is 
produced, slaughtered, packed and 
shipped. 
foreign inspectors will be 
useful to the Government in seeing 
that meat offered for admission to 
the country conforms not only to the 
Meat Inspection Act, but also to the 
Food and Drugs Act, which has re- 
cently been held to have jurisdic 
tion in interstate commerce over meat 
and meat food products. Armed with 
this information, the Department can 
cooperate effectively with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in keeping out 
of the United States all meat pro- 
duced from diseased cattle, all meats 
slaughtered in unsanitary  establish- 
improperly refrigerated, 
packed and shipped and all meat prod- 
ucts prepared under conditions that 
would not be permitted in the Feder- 
ally inspected establishments of the 
United States. 

The secondary object of the trip, as 
explained in the letter of instruction 
to these inspectors is to look into 
the general condition of the live stock 
industry in the foreign countries, the 
growth of that industry, the countries 


stock and meat and the probability of 
future shipments into the United 
States. The inspectors also are re- 
quired to study the transportation fa- 
cilities possessed by these foreign 
and 


attention to their method of refriger- 
ating and storing. 

This foreign inspection of meat has 
become very necessary irrespective of 
changes in the tariff on meat for the 
reason that since 1906 the total do- 
mestic production of cattle has been 
30 per cent below the actual demand. 
In other words, this means that the 


while the population has been increas- 
ing. The Department is trying to 
meet this domestic siMiation by car- 
rying on extensive campaigns for the 
eradication of the tick, which more 
than anything else has prevented the 
Southern states from supplying the 
normal yield of meat stock. Similar 
campaigns are being waged against tu- 
berculosis, foot and mouth diseases, 
scabies and other plagues which are 
reducing the cattle output of other 
sections. The Dairy Division, through 
field workers and demonstrators, is 
carrying on an extensive propaganda 
to induce farmers to replace scrub 
cattle with good meat breeds and to 
convince farmers of the importance of 
not selling their good cows for slaugh- 
ter. 
The work for tick eradication in 
single states of the South has in- 
creased the annual value of cattle out- 
put over $2,000,000 for a few coun- 


the | 


| August 15. 


The data gained by these | 
directly | 


| apply 


| partment in 


while, however, with the demand for 
meat greater than the domestic sup- 
ply, it is only a question of time when 
economic law will cause foreign Ship- 
pers to seek a market in the Uniteg 
States. The Department of Agricult- 
ure, therefore considers it highly jm: 
portant to have full information about 
actual condition of meat produe. 
tion in the countries most likely to 
ship to the United States in order that 
it may join with the Treasury De. 
excluding all diseased, 
filthy and undesirable meat offered for 
entry. 
PARCEL POST EXTENSION, 

Plans to enlarge 
service and to 
rates have been 
master Burleson 


the parcel post 
reduce the present 
announced by Post- 
to become effective 
The maximum weight js 
to be increased from 11 to 20 pounds 
and a_ reduction in the rate jn 
the first and second zones are 
among the changes. The parcel post 
map will be abandoned and a rate 
chart substituted. For the present, 
the maximum weight of 20 pounds will 
only to the first and second 
zones. The first zone shall inelude 
the territory within the local delivery 
of any office and the first zone rate 
of postage will apply to all parcel 
post mail deposited at any office for 
local delivery or for delivery by local 
carrier or by rural route carriers eman- 
ating from that office. The second 
zone includes what remains of the 
former first zone as well as the pres- 
ent second zone. The rate of postage 
on parcels weighing in excess of four 
ounces in the proposed first zone, 
which is now 5 cents for the first 
pound and 1 cent for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof will be re- 


; duced to 5 cents for the first pound 


| 











jand 3 


and 1 cent for each aditional 2 pounds, 
In the second zone the rate is to be re- 
duced from 5 cents for the first pound 
cents for each additional pound 
to 5 cents for the first pound and 1 
cent for each additional pound. Sta- 
tistics show that fully one-third of the 
parcels have been handled within the 
proposed first and second zones. Thus 
the proposed change will benefit more 
than one-third of the public, while the 
producer, the consumer and the local 
merchant will profit materially by the 
change. It was estimated that 300 mil- 
lion parcels would be handled by the 
service during the first vear of its op- 
eration. However, it is now estimated 
that with the proposed changes, over 
double that number will be handled. 
Furthermore, postal experts declare 
that when the proposed changes are in 
operation, the revenues of the postof 
fice department will be increased so as 
to show a gain at the close of the cur- 
rent year. The announcement has 
caused considerable opposition on the 
part of Congress and the _ postoffice 
committee, has requested the appeal: 
ance of Mr. Burleson with an explana- 
tion of the reasons for his action. The 
committee contends that the change 
will entail enormous losses. Those 
supporting the Postmaster General in 
his stand contend that the only loss 
imminent under the proposed changes 
would be to the express companies, 
which now carry the large profit-mak 
ing packages, while the government 
transports the small, unprofitable ones. 

It was only after a hard fight and in 
response to the united voice of the 
farmers that this law. was enacted, 
and it is now the duty of all inter 
ested to uphold the action of the Post 
master-General, and: no time should 
be lost in writing your Senator to use 
his influence to oppose any measure 
which seeks to limit the powers of 
the Postoffice Department. 
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as 
possiBILITIES OF FARM BUREAU 
AS A CLEARING HOUSE. 





people in every section are learn- 
¢ of our Farm Bureau and are real- 
ising its possibility as a clearing 
youse, SAYS C. M. Long, of the John- 
on County (Mo.) Farm Bureau. We 
ave & call from Pennsylvania for 200 
yead of high-grade Shorthorn cows; a 
nan in Kansas wants a saddle stal- 
jjon, atother wants a Holstein bull; a 
man in Oklahoma wants a car load 
of Holsteins; a man in Olean wants 
‘0 furnish uS some pure-bred hogs; a 
gan in Kansas City wants pure-bred 
n0gs, and a man in Idaho wants a 
am, A number of other propositions 
yave been filed. How is that for a 
fur months’ old enterprise that has 
never solicited business of that nat- 
ye? The best part about the matter 
js that we can’t locate much of the 
sock that is wanted. This certainly 
shows there is plenty of room for de- 
velopment and not much danger of 
werproduction in these and other 
nes of farming. 





MISSOURI CROP REPORT. 


The following report showing Mis- 
suri crop conditions on August 1, 
was issued August 2 from the office ot 
1, C. Wilson, secretary of the Missou- 
i State Board of Agriculture: 

Crop conditions differ so greatly 
throughout the state, even in parts of 
thesame country, that it is practically 
impossible to issue an intelligent re- 
prt at this time. With only scatter- 
ing showers or local downpours dur- 
ing July, the great need of at least 
three-fourths of the state is a gener- 
al rain. To do the most good, this 
must come at once. Each day’s de- 
lay means deterioration. Only 16 per 
cent of our correspondents report suf- 
ficient rainfall during July, and of 
these one-half are in the Northwest or 
northeentral parts of the state. At 
Columbia the rainfall for July was 3.38 
aches, a deficiency of 0.27 inches. 
Here the highest temperature was on 
10 on the 29th and the lowest 59 on 
the 22nd, with 80.1 as the average tem- 
yrature for the month. 

Corn—The condition of corn 
throughout the state is 70.8; one 
month ago, 86; one year ago, 84.6. By 
sections, corn conditions shows: 
Northeast 70 instead of 88 one month 
4go; Northwest, 84 now and 92 then; 
Central, 69 now and 85 then; South- 
vest 56 now and 82 then; Southeast, 
now ana 82 then. In some of the 
wunties conditions are still such as 
windicate a big corn crop, as the fol. 
wing figures, taken from some ol 
ie most favored counties, show: Sa- 
ine, 89; Clinton, 100; Dekalb, 89; Gen- 
ty, 88. On the other hand, due to 
lek of rainfall, or extreme heat, and 
ita few instances to chinch bugs, we 
lave such reports as these as to con- 
tition of corn: Hickory; 41; Bates, 
{l; Cedar, 38; Johnson, 52; St. Clair, 
7. Reports from some of the other 
counties in the same sections are sim- 
ila, while a few have been much more 
favored. Even in different neighbor- 
tools in the same county conditions 
Metimes differ as much as 50 per 
ett. Taking the state as a whole, 
the hope of a “bumper” yield is gone; 
ht with sufficient rainfall from now 
, Missouri may yet harvest a good 
op, 

Wheat—The Missouri wheat crop 
tas not only surpassed all early expec: 
lations, but the story that the thresh- 
tells is one that brings smiles and 
Simoleons”’ to the farmer. With es- 
‘mates showing 63 per cent of the 
vr acre or 1.1 bushels in excess of 
the Preliminary estimate. A number 
correspondents report yields of 40 
= or better. Practically every- 

fre there are more sacks of wheat 
eo Were expected, and weight is gen- 

Y showing a gain over machine 


cate a total wheat yield of 37,000,000 
bushels. This is more than 15,000,000 
bushels better than the 1912 crop. Es- 
timates show 6 per cent of the ground 
plowed for new crop. 
Oats—Correspondents report 60 per 


per cent cut for hay, and 20 per cent 
pastured. Estimates as to yield per 
acre of part threshed show: North- 
east 22 bushels; northwest, 31; cen- 
tral, 16; southwest, 23; southeast, 19. 
State average, 22 bushels. In the 
northwest section nine-tenths of the 
crop was cut with binder, and here 
some fields yielded from 50 to 60 bush- 
els. Wherever oats were cut for hay 
they were saved in excellent shape 
and will afford the best of feed. 
Pastures—Pastures are very poor, 
being brown and bare in many coun- 
ties, with condition for state at 49. 


to feed milch cows and other stock. 
Other Crops—yYield of timothy hay 

is placed at 0.7 tons per acre, mixed 

hay, 0.9 tons. Prairie hay may not 


is 84 per cent; prairie hay estimated 


a condition of 74, and the commercial | 
crop of Southern Missouri, with har- 
vest just now at its height, is one of 
the best ever known. Condition of | 
broomcorn is 73; flax, 64; melons, 63; | 
tobacco, 66; cotton, 84; cowpeas, 80. | 
Revised acreage figures on cotton as | 
compared with last year, show. 98 per | 
cent; tobacco 81; cowpeas, 105. 





NOTES FROM AN ILLINOIS FARM.|! 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Upto date, | 
July 27, we are very dry except for| 
local showers. Some think our corn 
will not make half a crop if the re-| 
mainder of the season should be fa- 
vorable. 

Red top is yielding no seed, and 
this is quite a loss to us, as it often | 
yields $10 an acre and is net profit, 
as the hay is better threshed than 
unthreshed. 

There is not a spear of timothy or 
clover left from last spring’s sowing. | 

| was at the stock yards yesterday 
and saw thrifty shoats and fine, large, 
thin cows going to market. 

Corn is 70 cents and hogs 9 cents. 
These pigs ought to have paid a profit 
of 25 cents a bushel on the corn neces- 
sary to fatten them. J 

We are getting anxious for rain, to 
enable us to reseed that alfalfa patch. 

We expect a car of lime dust next 
week and shall give that patch an-| 
other dose of lime and some bone} 
meal. Then we shall use both the} 
glue and soil method of inoculation. | 

We want some alfalfa. A 10-acre 
field of good alfalfa this year would| 
be a small fortune to us. 

One of my farm journals reports a| 
good genefal crop of hay, but I do | 
not so understand it. 

July 30. 


AGRICOLA. 

It is to be hoped that the currency 
bill now before Congress will become 
a law, despite the opposition of those 
who disapprove of the President hav- 
ing the appointment of the controlling 
board, charging that such power 
would subject the banking and finan- 
cial interests of the country to polit- 
ical control. Laws are framed on the 
assumption that they shall be honor- 
ably and not dishonorably adminis- 
tered, and it would be infinitely bet- 
ter to trust the average President of 
the United States than defeat much- 
needed legislation. 


John Herndon has forty head of 
fine cattle that cost him $150 a head. 
He is going to bring some of his good 








Reasure. Quality is the best. At this | 
® reports of correspondents indi- 


Leader. 


stuff to the Sturgeon Fair.—Sturgeon 





cent of oat crop cut with binders, 30 | 


Where dry weather has been most se- | 
vere a few farmers have commenced | 


exceed 0.5 tons per acre. Acreage of | : 
mixed hay as compared with last year | the cash, for.a pen (five hens and one | preciate and takes this method of 
|cockerel) of Buff Orpingtons to be! 
. : 
at 89 per cent. About one-third of the | 


said that 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





There is an orchard of about 700 
peach trees on one of the hills three 
miles west of Hogan that will yield 
1,200 bushels of peaches this season. 
The fruit is fine and will be ready for 
the market in a couple of weeks.— 
Ironton Register. 


J. C. Fisher, who lives east of town, 
brought us in some apples last week. 
The peculiarity of this was in the fact 





that some of them were raised last | 
year and part of them grew this year. | 
His last year apples had not been in| 


it covered. Plant cowpeas and get 
acquainted with their good qualities. 
—Clinton Eye. 

Smith Jones, living east of Holliday, 
harvested 55 acres of wheat which he 
threshed last week. Thirty-five acres 
made an average of 35 bushels per 
acre, and the other 20 acres made an 
average of 23 bushels. He is a suc- 
cessful farmer and stockman, as is 
proved by his fine crop of wheat and 
the sales of 42 head of hogs a few 
days ago which brought him $1,130.40. 
He is a believer in silage and has two 
silos on his farm. In sowing wheat 





| cold storage, but had kept perfectly. | he prepares the ground thoroughly 


‘ 4 1 _ artilis . . > atras 
—Houston Republican. | and uses fertilizer, and rarely makes 


Mrs. George Hunt of this city has | 
received an order, accompanied by | 


shipped to Long Island, New York.| rendered valuable assistance 
hay crop is being baled. Condition of ; She lately received an order 


apples has fallen to 52. Peaches show | Port Huron, Mich. The fame of Ray| Keith, Arthur Howell, Lyell 


from | 


County poultry continues to spread.— 
Richmond Missourian. 


Stubble breaking is occupying the | 
attention of our farmers. They feel 
like putting in a larger crop this fall, | 
being encouraged by the good yield of 
this year. As the saying goes, it! 
rained corn ears last week, several | 
fine rains falling, giving everything 
new life and the farmers good cheer. 
—Perry County Republican. | 


August 20 and 21 will be feast days| 
as well as holidays in Missouri. Gov. 
Major has asked the women to en- 
courage the good roads effort by serv 
ing old-fashioned picnic dinners to 
the workers. He is receiving assur- | 
ance from all directions that the best 
hams, chickens and lambs are being} 
reserved for this event, and these as-| 
surances are doing a lot towards} 
stimulating enthusiasm among the} 
men.—Montgomery Standard. 


Daviess County, always in the front. 
can make a few boasts as to crop | 
yield. Harley Bowers, of Grand Riv-| 
er township, has wheat which made 
39 bushels to the acre. William Car- | 
away’s wheat, north of Blake, made} 
38 bushels to the acre. William | 
Mann’s oats made 68 bushels to the 


‘acre and Walt Mann’s 63% bu. This| 


not only speaks well for the county, | 
but also for the farmers who 2oi these 
large yields—Gallatin North Missou- 
rian. 

J. S. Parmer, of Huntsdale, was| 
here last Saturday morning and re-| 
ported a fine rain in his section. He| 
prospects pointed to a | 
bumper corn crop and that the wheat | 
he has threshed has been fine. Mr. | 
Parmer claims the record for thresh- | 


jing out the largest single wheat crop | 


in the river bottom. It belongs to} 
Odam & Thornton and was on the | 
Hunt farm. The yield was 6,043 bu., 
or a little better than thirty bushels 
to the acre. This is a splendid aver- 


age for such a large acreage.— 
Rocheport Progress. 
. : ——, 

Our farmers are fast recognizing | 


the value of cowpeas, not only for 
quick growth and feeding values, but 
its especial merits as a much needed 
and much wanted fertilizer. Geo. R. 
Lingle & Son report a sale this week 
to a lady who will have them sown 
broadcast on wheat stubble, solely for 
a fertilizer. She said that some nine 
years ago cowpeas were sown on her 
farm, and plowed under late in the 


ja failure.—Paris Appeal. 
Nerton Saffarans, one of our pro-| 
gressive young farmers, has invested 
in a deep breaking plow at the cost | 
of $150. The plow goes 20 Inches/ 
deep, and is designed to thoroughly | 
mix the soil. We understand there is 
but one other plow of the kind in the | 
| county.—Palmyra Spectator. 


John O'Donnell, who several weeks 
ago had the misfortune to have his 
leg broken in three places in a run- 
away accident, has some neighbors 
| who are neighbors in every sense of 
the word. Mr. O’Donnell tells us that 
they came at different times, plowed 
his corn, put up his oats and hay, and 
otherwise kept his farm ‘work going 
while he was laid up. He is very ap- 


publicly thanking them. Those who 
were: 
B. E. Washburn, E. A. Moser, F. J. 
Bros., 


Ray Moser, C. S. Washburn, John 


Chapman, Hurley Dempsey and Glenn 


Chapman.—Shelbina Democrat. 


Green township has a bunch of pro- 
gressive citizens who hitch their road 
drags on behind their wagons when 
they drive an errand. As a result, 
the road from Polk to Rimby is one 
of the best in Polk County. When the 
snows of winter come they have a 
“V’-shaped snow drag to hitch be- 
hind the wagon to drag the snow out 
of the road. As a result, their roads 
are soon dry after a rain or after a 


|; snow, and, while their neighbors are 


wading mud, they trot off to town 
over dry hard roads. The following 
persons compose the “combine” that 
is doing this good work: Geo. L. Car- 
ter, Chas. P. Hood, D. F. Allen, W. E. 
Payne, W. H. McPheeters and Arthur 
Tidwell.—Bolivar Herald. 


Mike Welch, who farms two miles 
and a half northwest, was in town 
yesterday. It will be remembered he 
Was one of the top-notchers in wheat 
last year, but the fly was too much for 
him this year, He is still optimistic 
on the corn proposition, providing a 
good rain comes within the next few 
days. He is right in the midst of 
some legume experiments. On his 
own farm, he has ten acres of cow- 
peas, sown in June, and five acres sown 
in July after the wheat. His brother 


| James has one acre of soy beans and 


five acres of cowpeas, planted in June. 
The soy beans are doing fine, while 
the cowpeas are “standing still.’ Here 
are four separate experiments, which 
will be interesting to watch.—Holden 
Progress, 


One of the big wheat crops of this 
section was raised on the big Grand 
River bottom farm of Judge L. H. 
Herring of this city. He delivered 
over 8,000 bushels, besides a large 
amount saved for seed. Some of this 
wheat averaged over 40 bushels to 
the acre, other fields running down to 
25 bushels. The average is around 30 
bushels per acre. Besides Judge Her- 


lring had over 2,000 bushels of oats, 


which, despite the unfavorable season 
for oats, averaged 55 bushels per 
acre. He also has more than 200 
acres of corn, which, with a few more 
rains, Judge Herring thinks will make 
75 bushels per acre. These big crops 
have been raised by four men, with 
some little outside help during har- 
vest and corn plowing. If there are 


season, and even now its fertilizing|any other four men who can beat this 
value showed up in the productive-| record, we would like to hear from 
ness of the land tothe very row which ' them.—Brunswick Brunswicker, 
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Home Circle 


LIFE’S LITTLE THINGS. 





A little flower by the wayside growing 
Lifted its face to God, 
And passersby smiled at the bit of 
brightness 
Its beauty gave the sod. 


A little word in thoughtful kindness 
spoken 
Made glad a sorrowing heart. 
And those who heard it went their 
ways forgetting 
Life’s bitterness and smart. 


A little smile from,one who was 
stranger 
Made glad a child’s sad face, 
And lo! It was as if a day of sun- 
shine 


Dawned in the market place. 


a 


A little word that angry thoughts made 
bitter 
Was spoken to a friend, 
And a hurt heart ached on in grieve 
dumb silence 
Until the day’s long end. 


d 


A little frown from one of whom a 
comrade 
Sought help in time of need 
Crushed the last hope of one whose 
heart was striving 
For kindly word and deed. 


These little things of life, but, oh! 
how mighty 
They are for good or ill, 
To bless or blight, to ease another’s 
burden, } 
Or make it heavier still. | 


Oh, be it mine by deed or work of | 
kindness 
To strengthen for the strife 
Weak hands and hearts, that sorely 
lack the courage 
To make the most of life. 
—Eben E. Rexford. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
GOOD THINGS ON HOME CIRCLE 


PAGE. 


By Nettie B. Richmond. 


Our RURAL WORLD of July 24th 
had so many good things on the dear 
Home Circle page that I just wish I 
might warmly clasp the hand of each 
writer. 


Mrs. J. T. Mardis’ article was so 
full of sweetness. Think I will try 
to raise some of that sweet clover she 
mentions, but wish I knew how to 
raise it. I wonder if it is like the 
sweet clover I saw when I visited in 
Springfield recently. Every country 
road and alley was full of it. It has 
been so dry our bees have scarcely 
made enough honey for themselves. 


I have found something nice to do 
with your Sunday School cards. I 
take two cards alike and pin or sew 
onto a card a little larger than my 
stereoscope scenes and take it and my 
stereoscope to Sunday school and show 
to each one of my scholars, as one 
can always remember things learned 
through the eye better than the ear; 
it helps so much; then these scenes 
are nice for you to always keep with 
your other scenes and the golden 
texts may help some one to be a 
Christian. 

I met a young married woman not 
long ago with one little girl and an 
indulgent husband; she does not do 
her own washing or sewing, has not 
a chicken or any kind of animal to 
care for and never reads; has a piano, 
but said she never had time to take 
lessons or practice; never does fancy 
work. I asked her what she did 
with her time. She said she kept 
her girl and her house clean. Dear 


BEAUTY 





BEAUTIOLA makes Beau 
ty In one week. Price, 50c. 
Agents wanted Big seller 
and profits. THD UTI- 
GLA CO., Beautiole i. x 
2933 Olive et., Bt. Louis, Mo. 


i} see them. 


| sies. 
| any | 
| said all right, dear, you shall have flow- 


| triends, let us not live a useless life | 


|like that. 

| We sold 110 gallons of plums from 
j;a few trees of the varieties: Wild 
| goose, Chickasaw and little dark red 
sugar plums or hog plums as some 
call them. If any of you have this 
variety that yield so many don’t get 
under the impression that you can’t 
use them. I wash them in cold water 
| and never scald or cook them, as it is 
the peeling that is bitter. I run them 
through the colander raw, then cook 
and can this pulp, and at my leisure 
| make marmalade, pies or plum butter 
|of it; flavor the butter with cinnamon 
|}makes it better. Put this kind of 





| plums in a jelly sack raw and squeeze 
makes pretty | 


| 
. 


out the juice and it 

jelly. Best wishes to all. 
Bolivar, Mo., July 26. 

| Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A TALK ON FLOWERS. 

By Mrs. J. T. Mardis. 
| Dear Sisters of the Home Circle 
| will chat a bit on flowers instead of 





| sweet clover, though truth to tell, our 
| sweet clover gives us “‘fields’’ of flow- 
lers which in truth look beautiful to us 
| also. But I want to say something 
about other flowers. It is a beautiful 
| morning, the dew is yet on, is the 17th 
'of July: I have just been in the gar- 
| den, have brought in some nice flow- 
ers. I have a nice little bed of pansies, 
{some nasturtiums and sweet peas. The 
| little one claims the flower bed and 
| sometimes cuts them and brings them 
in, but she is usually out with her lit- 
tle brother, so I cut them myself most 
of the time. I have a vase of these 
cut flowers at all times, while in sea- 





son in my sitting room, dining room 
and kitchen, wherever we are apt to| 

The little girl said in the} 
“Mamma, I want some pan- | 
I had not had} 
so I| 


spring: 
I love pansies.” 
success with them before, 


ers, so she prepared a bed I gave her | 
in my garden. She put on lots of barn- 
fertilizer and worked the bed 
I gave her the seed to sow and 


| 
| yard 
well. 


pansies every morning. 

They have been blooming a month 
or more and look so nice. Some I 
took up and potted while in bloom. I 
was careful not to disturb the roots 
at my “summer kitchen” door. %Y 
have some corner shelves. and 
roof on this building protrudes out 
about three feet, it gives a fine shade 


flowers instead of dirt 
as we see 
yard. 

The reason why I failed before with 
pansies was because I did not realize 
how much shade they required. Now, 
dear sisters, I am telling you all this 


for the flowers, for every true woman 
does love flowers and ‘I believe the 





}pansies hold a place in every human : 
heart who sees them and can at all) 


appreciate a flower’s beauty. Flowers 
appeal to our spiritual natures, and 


silent flowers. 

Our garden is enclosed with a wire 
fence. 
vine is growing over the fence. 


the chickens. 
inside the garden right under the 
grapevine. On one side of the bed I 
allowed the weeds to grow. The weeds 
may not be pretty, but they afford the 
shade for the flowers. Some other 
time I may grow some kind of flowers 
instead of the weeds, but you see I am 
learning. Before I planted pansies in 
the front yard in a bed with other 
flowers and while the house would 





together we kept the bed weeded, and | 
oh, how nice to look on those lovely | 


very much and now they bloom right | 


as the. 


for the flowers and I think it looks | 
nicer to be greeted by a few sweet) 
and rubbish, ; 
“some” keep their back | 


so that those of you who might have |} 
failed may find you a successful spot | 


we should all associate with the sweet, | 


At the front end a large zrape | 
This | 
gives shade on the inside and outside | 
of the garden. so to not be troubled by | 
We planted the pansies | 





1| i 
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pring shade part of the day, yet the 
pansies did very little good. I shall 
enlarge my pansy bed the coming fall. 
This present bed has shade nearly the 
whole day long and I never have seen 
pansies bloom nicer. 

Now, sisters, those of you who also 
love flowers and have failed with pan- 
sies, find for yourself some shady nook 
for the bed, no matter if you cannot 
see the bed at all times. You can 
do as I do.. You can go to the bed 
and cut the flowers and place a vase 
of them wherever you want them. 

Nearly all children like to look at 
flowers, sO mothers, get them to help 
make the bed and care for them, wa- 
ter them and so on, and they’ will not 
be apt to destroy them. My little girl 
said to me the other day, “Mamma, do 
you know how I knew I loved pansies?” 

I said, “No, dear, how was it?” 
She said: “I saw them on a picture 
in the dining room and I wanted them 
so I could touch them.” 

I believe in humoring a little one 
to anything like this. So, now togeth- 
er we go to her flower bed and just 
look at the beauty of the pansies. In 
placing our cut pansies I get aspara- 
gus and place in the saucers or vases. 
This holds the flowers up so nice and 
helps to beautify the vase. 

Fall is a good time to start pansies, 
so be prepared to get a bed started, 
and next spring you will get much real 
joy and pleasure from your effort. 
Peace, joy and prosperity to all. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
HOME DOCTORING. 





By Bob. 

Some days ago I had a spell of in- 
digestion; the hot weather helped it 
along, and it terminated in a form of 
dysentery, annoying and hard to cure. 
Idid not consult a doctor until I really 
had to, and did not try any home reme- 
dies, but will try to give a list of those 
given me by friends in country and 
city. : 

Ragweed tea, blackberry, raspberry 
and strawberry root tea, oak bark, 
beech bark, cinnamon, cloves, all- 
spice, nutmegs, burnt feathers, burnt 
Sugar, flour in water, oatmeal ditto, 
boiled milk, fine sand, clay, chalk, 
caster and olive oil, epsom salts, para- 
goric, Dovers’ powder, chloradine, cor- 
dein, iodine, creosote, soda, cream tar- 
tar, salt lobelia, snake root, whiskey, 
brandy, gin, ginger, peppermint, 
horsemint turpentine, and about 
twenty-seven varieties of pain killers 
and other patent medicines. 

One man said: “A _ tablespoonful 
of whiskey once an hour for twenty 
hours, while another said, “Take a 
teaspoonful of gin once per half hour 
until you get well,” and still another, 
“Divide a half pint of French brandy 
into four doses and take one every 
two hours, which is a sure cure.” 

One man suggested hot baths and 
a liver pad, and another said that I 
would never get well unless I put on 
a flannel bandage. 

When I went to “Doc” at last, he 
said, “Why, you blooming old fool, 
you needed medicine three weeks 
ago.” So he gave me four little pow- 
ders, charged me 35 cents, told me to 
80 home and stay out of the sun a 
few days, which I did, and am sound 
4s a dollar again. 

I told him of the free advice I had 
been given, and he swore a line or 
two, then said: “Some cases like 
yours could have been relieved by a 
few doses of an alkali, some by a few 
doses of an acid, others by a mild 
Physic, still others by an astringent, 
but when an acid is indicated by the 
Symptoms, an alkali would only add 
fuel to the flames, the same being true 
of the physic and astringents. Half 
of the things you were advised to take 
Were worthless for your case, the 
spirits being very dangerous.” 

Next time I get sick I will go to 
the doctor before I get real bad. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
LETTER OF INTEREST TO MANY. 


By J. M. Miller. 

On the Home Circle page of July 
17 I notice a good article from the 
pen of Brother Freeman, and I am 
glad that he is able to write again; 
had begun to think that from poor 
health he would probably be unable 
to write any more, and in this letter 
I was going to make inquiry as to his 
health, would be pleased to hear that 
he is improving. in health. In the 
same paper I notice that the young 
student of Marionville College, Elmer 
Nicholas, makes a powerful appeal to 
the farmers to enrich their land with 
clover, but he says nothing about cow- 
peas. A year or two ago we carried 
on a correspondence by letter, for 
some time, and became much inter: 
ested in the young student. From his 
letters I learned that he appreciates 
a good education, and I have no doubt 
but that he will do his part and make 
a success of it. 

A few days more and August will 
be here, and the great drouth that 
commenced in early spring still con- 
tinues, and the prospect for an avoid- 
ance of famine is not very good. The 
wheat crop is good, but of late the 
crop has been so poor and the bugs 
so numerous as to deter many from 
sowing wheat, 

Those that have plenty of wheat 
and large straw stacks can get through 
the winter in fair shape, but many of 
us will have neither hay, straw or 
grain of any kind, and the corn stalks 
are so short that a field of fodder 
will not last long. Pastures are almost 
dried up, and animals are eating the 
leaves of trees and bushes. Our teams 
have been doing hard work on the 
poorest of feed. Cattle and hogs sell 
well, but they are scarce. Horses and 
colts can hardly be sold at all, so we 
will have to worry through the winter 
with them. The women folks are get- 
ting scared for fear they will have to 
part with their little flocks of chick- 
ens that have been paying their gro- 
cery bills. As one extreme gener- 
ally follows another in our state, so 
we have a hope that drenching rains 
will be frequent in the fall so as to 
revive old pasture fields and help in 
the establishment of new seeded ones. 
Men that are in good circumstances 
will pull through easy enough, but 
those that are in debt much will have 
a hard time to get along. 

Since the above lines were written 
we have had a good rain and all na- 
ture smiles. The sulky plows .are 
moving through the stubble fields at a 
rapid rate, turning up the moist soil 
that has been so hard and parched 
for months. 

The corn will be benefited a little, 
but not very much. Pastures will be 
slow to start, as they are so bare. 
We will feel the effects of this drouth 
for a year. The seed corn man will 
get rich next spring unless the farm- 
er goes to planting Kaffir corn, maize, 
soy beans and other legumes. Quite 
a number here who have been robbing 
their soil for a generation or two, 


trying to grow wheat, are now seed-; 


ing most of their land to clover and 
timothy, for hay and pasture, and hog 
raising will go forward again if chol- 
era can be kept in check. Calves are 
in good demand, and at weaning time 
bring $20 and $25. Horses and young 
colts do not sell well, but mule colts 
bring good prices, and legions of them 
are being raised. 





WHY THE LOVING CUP HAS 
THREE HANDLES. 


You have all seen the pecullar 
drinking vessel called a loving cup, 
and perhaps wondered why it gen- 
erally possessés three handles, when 
two would be enough. More than 


one reason is assigned for the su-/ ed by which was $1,433,820,320. 
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perfluous handle, but the one given 
here has the most reliable history. 

One day, it is said, Henry of Na- 
varre, King of France, was out hunt- 
ing, and after a time became sepa- 
rated from his retinue. Becoming 
thirsty, he reined his horse at a way- 
side inn and asked for a glass of 
wine. A bright-looking maid there- 
upon brought him a cupful; but in 
giving it to him neglected to present 
the handle, and in consequence the 
King’s white gauntlets were stained 
and spoiled. When he rode away, 
he formed a little plan intended to 
act as a hint to the girl. On arriv- 
ing home, he ordered from the roy- 
al potteries a fine drinking cup with 
two handles. This he sent to the 
inn, to the intense delight of the 
good landlady, who bade the maid 
be very careful of the gift. Some 
time after King Henry passed that 
way again; and, laughing to himself, 
stopped at the same inn and called 
to the maid for another cup of her 
good wine. Thinking only of the re- 
gard in which the cup was held, she 
grasped both handles; and again the 
King took hold of the rim, to the 
injury of his gloves. This time, 
when he rode off, he determined that 
such an accident should not happen 
a third time; so he ordered for the 
inn a cup with three handles. 

Thus it began to be the fashion 
to have three handles to the cups 
which were passed from one to an- 
other at banquets, in token of good- 
fellowship; and the custom which 
was instituted in honor of King 
Henry is continued in the use of the 
three-handled loving cup. 





ICED COFFEE. 





Coffee for the iced beverage 
should be freshly roasted and made 
as strong as for after-dinner coffee. 
To each quart of hot coffee add half 
a pint of milk and four tablespoon- 
fuls of sifted sugar, and when cold 
add half a pint of thick cream. Place 
in a large jug in a pan of freezing 
salt, and cover with a blanket. 





The Government makes money at 
the rate of $4,812,734 a day. It 
printed last year 348,129,172 sepa- 
rate bills, the total value represent- 


| This Beautifal Din- 
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| Guaranteed to give 
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mail to any ad- 
dress. This same 
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EASY MONEY FOR YOU! 


Send names and addresses of your 
friends and we will pay you a big com- 
mission on their order for LUCRETIA 
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| TOILET AIDS. Wedo the work YOU GET 
THE PROFITS. Perry Chemical Company, 312 
Granite Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Dept. A. 
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DO YOU WANT TO BUY?2%™.s 


ranch, raw land, city or business property, 
patents, buy mining or other stock, or bonds, 
make loans, borrow money. buy an automo- 
bile, live stock. ete., or make an investment 
= any bas y= gn in any state or coun- 
ry. nen Oc for a copy of our 
AZINE containing valuable BIG MAG- 
information regarding above and 
telling you How You Can Save Money. Write 
telling us what you want and where you 
want it. Address, Melvin C. Churchill Co., 
Houston, Texas. 


Fish 
Bite 





quick as lightning if you use Elec- 
trie Fish Lure. Catch loads of them 
anywhere. Write today for Free 





box offer and Catalogue of Natural 
Baits. Minnows, Shinera, Frogs, etc. 
Enclose 2 cents postage. Imperial 
Supply Co., Port Huron Mich. 











SOFTENS HARD WATER 





A delightful fragrance can be giv- 
en the bath by adding a few drops 
of lavender lotion, which is made by 
combining one dram of oil of laven- 
der, one-half ounce of ammonia and 
four ounces of alcohol. This not 
|only imparts a refreshing scent, but 
lit softens the water and makes the 
|bath more cleansing. 











OF INTEREST TO LADIES. 





Every lady wants patterns, and in 
order to bring them within reach of 
all, we will for a short time send 
three patterns free with every new 
and renewal subscription for six 
months, costing you only 50 cents. 

Send only 50 cents and we will send 
you three patterns free. 
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Horseman LETTER,  RAYLAND STOCK FARM 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Has Ohio | 














WHE _ 
The $200 stake for draft stallions at |a clean bill of health on monumental RE SHOW NORSES ARE MADE—WINNERS ALWAYS ON HARE 


Knox City Fair is filled with 13 en-| stupidity and egotism? Thirty. years | P. W. RAY & SON, PROPR’S 













tries. ago a doctor back there, made similar| STALLIONS, MARES AND GELDINGS OF QUALITY READY FOR USE 
= claims on Blue Bayard by Bayard 58, | Correspondence Solicited Long Distance Telephone 154 Satisfaction Guaranteea 
The importation of docked horses | dam a quarter mare. I enclose the; BOWLING GREEN, t=: ges Ses KENTUCKY, 








into the Philippine Islands kas been) gist of a letter from Conneaut, Ohio, | ———— 


prohibited by law. tag a | week won the Matron stake with him, | SPEED PROGRAM. 


winning $2,660.00, and sold him to) —— 











































































































































































































The Kansas State Fair will intro- | You state there is a great demand Henry Schmalbach for $15,000, mak- | St Louis County Fair, Sept. 19-20.24. 
duce a new feature this year in put-| for breeding stock of the American ing a net profit of $10,160 on him in| $3,000 in Purses. 
ting on a night horse show three|trotter. If you know a man who wants | jess than ten days. His new owner TROTTING 
nights during fair week, Sept. 13-20.| the best, it will be money in your shipped him to Lexington, where he a > a ee tte eteeeeee ss Purse $256.00 
Sie pocket to — nt —— Porsseng won money in two races, and was sold No. 3 2:28 + ear la vess+++PUse Sty 
The Horse Show will be a leading | four-year-old stallion that is ideal in e £ Sti E "| No. 4. 2:36 Trot 2.22.0...... Puree Senn 
feature of the 1913 Oklahoma State/ color, size, action and breeding and to the Ansteias Government Sar $16, No. 5. 4:00 County Trot.. Purse 10:09 
é ; ‘ , ue, . 000. Here is a son of Jay McGreg-| N° #. 3-year-old and under 
Fair and Exposition, Oklahoma City,| perfect in form. I also notice your) |. out of a short bred mare by Bon- irs 
September 23 to October 4, 1913. Pre-| statement in regard to Mr. Billings of nie McGregor, the shortest bred son of | No. Back MOEN a a 
miums amounting to $2,245 have been| Memphis, Tenn., who took his horse|... \onarch of the Home Stretch No. Pace scvceesaree Sean 
“arrange for > ‘se S , classes “he arvester ssi y 4 ail >| No. Pace ....Purse 259.90 
arranged for the Horse Show classes sae Eeeevouer? ~ agp eny pon show | nat sold last summer three times for | No. * -nalbiii Peres. a 
this year and the money will be divid-| the best that America has produced. a profit each time, the last time for|N® 1!- 2:12 Pace ..... .. Pures sen 
i ree arts rif ri 3 f TT j x illings ¢ “De B . i : E ¢ : No. 12 o-year-old ang der a 
oo saggy with ribbons for : og a Soe “re - —e export for racing and breeding in Aus- TO lian he Bee er Te 25068 
the fourth horse in each class. his claim to hav ing the best. I have wie. ene of fee Waek matieche 4nen to Neininmnanenees | 
ae Te met Teese Grom Bin os. Fel. Se way the American breeder, and the country Entries in purse races close Tuesday, Sep- 
For the purpose of encouraging the | have the best educated horse, but that that bred Willy 9-05 Y; it is claimed nom sn 2, 11 o'clock p. m. Records this day 
horse breeders of the Central West | Would not make him the best horse. the honk alt nen isootinioe sens ian Metennce fee 5 per cent, and 5 per cent 
: : : , . ining - 5 ‘ additional will be deducted from all y > 
in an increased production of superior | My horse has had ro ) wien hy - exported from this country, no matter| American Trotting Association rales , 
ra ft: _ . thie 3 rac. | i , jay 5 2 very Ss . "i sovern, of ic e are a 2 er 
drafters, for which there is, a pres- tape ways he is the very be Q where bred. It is the breeders ‘and|©°er™, °f which we ar (2ymember, | 
ent demand far beyond the supply,| his kind. If you feel interested you) |. oo. that believe they have some- tem. Money in harness races divided 50, 24 
the International Live Stock Exposi-| could help me and also help yourself. thing above the average in value, then| 25 2"4,2°. A! harness races, mile heats, 3 
tion, Chicago, Ill., will establish an/|I mean, if you have access to the right Zo on and show that they actually The right i senieeen ig a off any . 
exhibition ‘and sale of grade mares| market. Awaiting your reply, I am,|).\¢ the goods to deliver that get the | [200 9" account on tk as ta eee ' 
and geldings on a scale that has not} Yours truly—L. B. Moats. R. 3, Box! pion dollar. change orders of program, as the manage. 
hitherto been attempted in any coun- | 45, Conneaut, Ohio. Mr. Jones, of Memphis, paid $5,000] ind start ats jokes Called at 1380 p.m. 
try. I do not ong ert oy yore . the | for Etawah, a practically blind three. pat county races owners must have been 
, : rar 4 e 10rs ~9 o iia + re . yona ide residents of St. Louis Co sty sines 
Mr. Ray N. Holderman of Morris seat a ge “e" . City ~ oy year-old by Al Stanley 2:08%4, just] January 1, 1913, and horses owned in se 
MY. ay “ . ‘ee ¢ #- - i has a colt 1ere sal lerce © ae after he had entered the 2:10 list, the ee mong Soe va days before the 
: d 3 j ; 2 ars ag te “alr Ship to Colman Statio issouri Pa- 
I, recently a 1e ee now thiky yours wt age, sao * @| only three-year-old with that distine-| cine, within twa vee peg ge cee 
aoa ee rood bag e ed best family horses : spite pel a tion in the year 1913. I have no doubt PR gg Ree BB oc nig HEINEMANS, ; 
ee : oi pnt hyn yh ig a nes.) ue mayess pov he ey that Mr. Harkness was more surpris- - priate scot eer 
ae eee vee a ee wen the ee, net El od at getting $9,000 for an unbroken |, “ 
er, Claude E. Dunlap of Fulton, Mo.,| Moats tries to put his four-year-old esediing than he would have teen # ing with saddlers. <A black gelding I 
for the purpose of having her bred | stallion before the public. Blue Bay- be had sold fer $800 Bennie MeGresor from the “Woodland Stock Farm” call. i 
to James Houchin’s celebrated saddle | ard never was known outside of his ie Rahat Meteenor pate by ste ed The Jew, attracted attention. A 
stallion, Astral King. Due to some} own township. . 5 , ; ’ rs | great horse, a faultless actor, wit 
sccldent, the mare was on the road| If I can help Mr. Moats I shall be eatigy 9g gg 0 sah Ras eco of speed, was shown in canoes ‘ 
about fifty hours without water or| glad to do so. The RURAL WORLD| yy... Louise 2:13 on half mile track | 28: t! 
or ee , \ 3 4 a. 10% € Stone os . ; a 
care, and this probably caused her! will gladly send him a sample —_ in 1913, that Lon McDonald offered |. en Man had the applause, : 
death. peng ." pp caps $8,000 for in 1912. phe yal oars oe it be es Pe P 
er x F will state e y — " . are, 8S without a peer, and th 
There will be a big horse show in lly place just about the same value None of these have been sold on instar tanet: teva ‘tie alt a e ? 
; i ri i state | 7" P ’ 2 ‘ the representations of the owner that sd incall S best to excell. 
connection with ny ecg: ne on a trotting stallion that the owner a oe die ene tm eck die. tit The racing was good, considering 
Fair this year, and many of the bes Sapa e oe : st ) Pia es gy. ie: 7 ‘ 
4 shows by his actions he himself places E ; } chown .chat|the track, which was deep with dust 
horses in the country will be. there. y they have gone out and shown what in waite P p dust, . 
: on the horse. : rere have é ay.|in spite of all that could be done to 
Special interest centers in the saddle Walnut Hall bred The Harvester they could do, and buyers have appear thie tt. ‘Qin antiees — : 
sais (exiuiteicagies : 1 ‘ any ae ws - *led. Sometimes one’s own neighbors,| ~~" °* ollicers of the associa- 
horse classes, — will cesar preg sired by the horse named after the ond Meatie i aed Geniaes han as tion were unceasing in their efforts, D 
zood saddlers. The management is to} ,. . PS : Ss an J Revs att ' 
: , elena tu anemeliines thks Gir: farm, and dam by his stable compan trian, but when you have the goods but the extreme heat just made pow- , 
whayiry-e2 2 ion. He was not heralded as the : der of the earth, no matter what Cl 
ices of Mr. Jack Harrison of Auxvasse : the buyer finds himself. : a , 
on of } sate “ tad es is best, but was shown in the sale ring, It is possible Mr. Moats made a amount of sprinkling was done. More a 
Mo., as saddle horse judge, as ‘ : , : f , i Mr. I . é eatin d S 
a thoroughly competent judge, and “ae 6 bye pe Pago mistake in coming to the “show-me noe ng gyre horses were quartered 
pti gh Seth contiiiene: thie was not thoroughly broken, og 1e state” with statements, holding the! # — om and _— lot, too. 
they will receive fair and impartial wads see 8 showing at ol — goods in reserve. It is my opinion poe July ~— the first race 
treatment at the hands of Mr. Har- knocked of to Unien “3 prereted Springfield, Mo., owns the two best called wee the 2:30 trot, with ten 
nee ‘ Mr. kee, Wis., for $9,000, the highest PFN. | not colts over foaled, both by sons-of starters. Sweet lola, b. m., from 
rison. at that time, ever paid for a yearling. Bingen 2:06%4, the most popular pro- Springfield, Ill, with Henry Hawkins, a 
Horses are well cared for in pre-| His new owner ~~ — hong eerie genitor of all time, and yet I would|4efeated the field in straight heats, . 
miums at the Tennessee State Fair, eden i gesterd Kania weapon coun,{2Ot Want to start out to sell them on but no walk away, as many were 
September 29, 30, and Oct. 1, 2, 3, the sae te geo agp taper if he was my opinion that from a breeder’s right there - the finish. Queen Cote, 
and 4, 1913, six days and six nights. | 4 é ph ache he had trotted in| Standpoint they are the best in exist. A m., from St. Louis, with Bena Byed 7 
Premiums for horses, day show, $3,- he Ri cede of his owner cabled ence. This putting things as they wicca did well and but for an ac- a 
506; premiums for ponies, day show, adaieaiees “would one hundred thousand |@Te may help Mr. Moats or other read- cident in scoring, results might have in 
: $800; premiums for night horse show, aioe buy nim?” The reply went| ers of the RURAL WORLD. It is| been ign ages Best time 2:22%6. * 
$1,500; racing, stakes and purses, $9,|) 00. «qT have fifteen million dollars, |the only way to reach the men who cia 1 oe had six starters and ~ 
600. Total for horses and ponies, $15,-| 4+ would I do with another million|bave the money and are willing to) Was a 1, 2, 3 affair, being won by * 
000. There are full classifications for if 1 zot it for The Harvester?” part with it, and any other way savors : —_ mare cottes Lorain, best time ss 
cattle, sheep and swine, poultry, ag- dition his owner’s death, Mr. Bil-| too much of the gold brick devices of 2:21%. The Wolf, a ch. h. from St. i 
riculture, horticulture, Women’s De- lings bought him and took him to Rus-|the old-time confidence gentry. Louis was second. Looked as if he H 
Children’s, | 2788 Dous wists f DAR EES might have won. - 
partment, Educational and — sia. It is reported that the Russian | : oy 
amounting to $30,000. This fair is| | RALLS COUNTY FAIR. For Wednesday, the 30th, first race =" 
’ | government offered one hundred thou- diet wha Rsagtinaten Py oF 
worth while. | doll f him before they | —_—_—— callec was or three-year-old tro ’ Si 
sand dollars for Pe oF ‘ | Editor RURAL WORLD: The| Purse $250. But four came for the S\ 
When we come to speak of gaits| bought Billy Burk 2:03%. he world’s | Ralls County Fair, held at New Lon-| word. Lady W, b. m., won first heat ql 
under the saddle, it will, of course, be Mr. Moats has access to the world’s don, just concluded, was not what|in show time, then Col. Cochran, 8 Ss 
admitted that thoroughbreds can/| market, at Chicago, New York or Lex- should a would have been had not] big stout ch. h. stepped to the front PI 
walk, canter and gallop. Their defi-| ington. No sale at a of tang wing the extreme drouth that prevailed that|in the next two and won the race 
wanes: te 2) tee tee, Sane = * oe 34 pve ponte 7 ~s canal su-| has extended here throughout the| Best time 2:24%. ar 
hal % the. November Camtery, Sw re — . ‘ whole summer. Everything is dried The second race was the 2:17 pace. de 
es, See en a up: wheat was a fair crop, but oats,}| Purse, $300, Seven started. It was at 
calles y: eplike upon gee cnf ee ee ae wie nel potatoes and all else a failure.| won by Peter Hal, b. s., in straight ge 
breds do not show good hock action. | sia in 1912 for $15,000, and in my st seccaianens all dried’ up and still no|heats. Best time 2:18%. ec 
They do not give one that definite rise|ion was the cheapest ee test shea ge sight Thursday, July Siet, was the bannet . 
—_ oe wae oe erty ee ene ees Mag Bh sat hs come Exhibits were meager. Cattle, horses|day and Hannibal, which is only te? gc 
riding at a trot. But there are thor-| water. His son, aldy McGregor, ; "ek ceed Ten enblicleiies dieiéat. ane ot to ce > 
i >h mer good enough|and mule show was go 
oughbreds that have good hock ac-| considered by his owner g ! shibit was the best, and be-| Fully 5,000 people were present when he 
i Wh for instance, can one/to train and start, in three-year-old horse exhibit was St, é@ y 9, me: 
eae sip ‘ h | ly got fourth | fore the grand stand a classy lot was|the first race, the 2:20 trot, pu 16 
find better hock action than in the|class, and although he only g on biden : sch. aan cakes. Gave a Bat i 
re ee ar ake , ae ae ses ices ot - ‘an hee ae better Hook & Woods were represented|ron Alva, b. h., won first heat, Me 14 
ras lately been seen abou ew | den, owner é Postns 4 to the 1 
; y is re i i Iso the “Woodland Stock|the b. m. Merh Mac steppe 
Tork? -e are many thoroughbreds|in this race than he did, paid|strong, als ¢ est P 
a ae trot F P $7,500 for him, and the next|Farm.” Missouri makes a great show-|front, winning the next three. Bi | 
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time 2:20. The br. g. Mongrat from 
East St. Louis was a close second 
in first heat and trotted a good mile, 
put after that was unsteady and finish- 
ed back. He could not trot in the bad 
footing. Hit himself and now has a 
bad leg. 

The second race, the 2:20 pace, 
purse $500, had nine starters. A nice 
field, and a good lot of pacers, and 
with a good track it would have been 
an exceptionally interesting race, but 
in the heavy footing Wm. Knight, ch. 
g., seemed to have speed and strength 
and won in straight heats. Best time 
2:18%4. 

Fourth day, Friday, August 1, was 
close of the fair, with two good races, 
which, were the 2:25 and 2:16 trots, 
First out 
was the 2:25 class and seven started. 
Cora Kilvert, br. h., won in straight 
heats. Best time 2:22%4. 

The bay mare Jimmie V, owned by 
Dr. Button of St. Louis, Bena Byrd 
driving, trotted a good race and was 
right up in the bunch at the finishes, 
but it was too bad footing for her 
liking. On a good track she can go 
rings around that bunch as she has 
10 speed with everything just right. 
When she hits the right course have 
a ticket on Jimmie V. It will be good. 


The 2:16 trot had four to start, 
was won by Jerseyville in three 
straight. The winner is a big, stout, 


good gaited horse, but the b. m. Soon 
was close company and had him busy 
to win. Best time 2:20. 

The runners concluded each day 
with a dash, and the average Missou- 
rian takes notice when they are off. 

Mr. Frank Warren of Jerseyville, 
lll, was starter for the meeting, do- 
ing his work well. 

The officers of the Ralls County Fair 
Association are hustling business men 
and knowing how to manage, what 
they have to do is done right. Presi- 
dent Lamb is a power. Secretary Ken- 
nedy was ably assisted by Harry In- 
dorf and their work was kept in 
shape at all times. 

Give Ralls county a good season and 
it can hold a fair to equal any otner 
of the state. It has good grounds, 
buildings, and all substantial and com- 
plete. But with months of burning, 
dry hot weather as it has been dis- 
couraging. The writer was extended 
all courtesises by the management, 
which is appreciated. W. H. Me. 


HORSES AND MULES. 





HORSES—The Eastern states pro- 
duced the bulk of the buyers, and bid- 
ding was by no means slow from this 
section. The run included good big 
fat chunks and drafters, which are 
the kinds most desired by the East- 
ern trade. Southerners were by no 
means few, as there was a good show- 
ing of purchasers and horses suitable 
to them were taken on arrival at 
prices which were the least bit 
stronger than they have been for the 
past few weeks. 


Heavy draft, extra......... $210@250 
Heavy draft, good to choice. 175@200 
Eastern chunks, extra...... 160@200 
Eastern chunks, plain...... 100@135 
Southern horses, extra...... 125@150 
Southern horses, plain...... 50@ 75 


Choice drivers, with speed.. 175@275 


a SSA RARE eee 150@250 
eon serena eect nt. 5@ 20 
MULES—The good big fat mules 


and miners are the kinds mostly in 
demand. Prices on these types are 
about steady with last week. The 
Seneral tone of the market looks 
g00d and commission men look for 
an improvement, as any kind of a 
800d work mule is selling well and 
all classes are selling better than they 
have for some time. 


16 to 161% hands............ $160@280 
15 to 15% hands............ 100@225 
14 to ROE as ne nc he 60@140 
lz to 18% hands............ 50@120 


Plugs 


IMPORTANCE OF GOOD ROADS. 





(Continued from First Page) 

way Association also have the stand- 
ards of Lincoln himself to maintain. 
The road must be as fine in character. 
It must be built honestly and thor. 
ough. There must be no semplance 
of “graft.” It is a patriotic, not a 
mercenary project. The Directors are 
giving their time and money without 
hope of financial reward. The ex- 
penses are being kept at the mini- 
mum. In fact these expenses up to 
this time have all been borne by a 
few men for the proper kind of High- 
way for each district through which 
the Highway passes is a matter for 
the engineers. The Lincoln Highway 
Association will have its own engi- 
neers, some of whom have already 
been over the prospective routes. The 
government has also offered to furnish 
engineers. These trained men will 
look over the suggested routes, select 
the best one and make a thorough sur- 
vey as to the drainage, the materials 
at hand and the other details. 


The scientific building and supervis- 
ion also comes under the head of en- 
gineering. As only the best mate- 
rials will be employed it has already 
been decided to use cement for the 
greater portion of the route, because 
the material is more permanent than 
any other. The cement highway is 
not an experiment. In Wayne County, 
Michigan, almost 300 miles have been 
laid during the past five years. The 
construction of these roads now being 
built this year is practically the same 
as those built five years ago. But few 
minor improvements have been adopt- 
ed. Road building experts from all 
over the United States and many for- 
eign countries have inspected and ad- 
mired them. They have been put to 
every possible test. 


In the selection of material the cost 
of maintenance has not been overlook- 
ed. Practically every other form of 
road has been repaired within a year. 
The cement highway goes on year aft- 
er year without material expense. In 
Wayne County this yearly expense is 
not over $5 per mile, per year. Act- 
ually the figures show it to be consid- 
erably less, some of these cement 
roads having no up-keep expense in 
three years. With all other roads the 
swiftly moving tires of automobiles 
either cast the road material to the 
side, or the narrow wheels of wagons 
and buggies create deep ruts. The ce- 
ment Highway is able to withstand all 
of these assaults. There is an ab 
sence of dust and the Highway keeps 
its smooth expense year after year 
withstanding every kind of wear. 

The Lincoln Highway Association, 
except in a small way, is not to be a 
road building organization. The com- 
munities through which it passes are 
expected to furnish the labor and ma- 
terial along the route determined by 
the engineers. The funds that are be- 
ing raised are to help. those districts 
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PANTS BY PARCELS POST! 


Buy Direct from Manufacturer at Wholesale Prices, and Save Mer- 
chant’s Profits, Freights and Commissions. 


PANT NO. 125, GUARANTEED ALL WOOL FILLING. 
$200.00 Reward if cotton is found in filling of 
this Pant. 


Pants are full cut, two side buckles, six belt loops, 
wide bottom turn-ups, outlet seat seam. Warranted 
thoroughly scoured and shrunk. Colors: Dark steel 


or brown. Price, by prepaid parcels 1 25 
EE 5.0 6 00's 0.05 tahitian bth nia ents cee ® 
We also make Pants from $1.00 to $3.00 per pair, 


from a full line of choice styles and fabrics. 


All our garments are carefully designed, cut, made 
and finished under expert supervision. 

Write us for samples. All goods shipped prepaid, 
parcels post. 


The Only Mill Selling Pants by Parcels Post Direct to Wearer. 


SOUTHERN WOOLEN MILLS CO. DEPT. A. 


@ Reference: First National Bank. CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI. 
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—— — 
MISSOURI COUNTY FAIRS FOR 1913. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I am sending you herewith a list of the 
County Fairs to be held in Missouri during the year 1913, together with 
the name of the secretary, the date, and the place. The data has been 
compiled by me as Secretary of the Missouri Association of County and 
District Fair Managers. E. A. TROWBRIDGE, Secy. 
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County. Name of Fair. Town. Secretary. Date, 1913. 
andrew. Andrew County Falir..........s++« Bolckow. W. W. Craig......... Aug. 26-28. 
\udrain. Mexico Fair Ass’n.........++ «+++Mexico. BE H. Carter........... Aug. 12-16. 
Bates. Bates County Fair Ass’n...........-Butler. T. J. Day........ Aug. 19-28. 
Boone. Sturgeon Fair........+-s+seseee+++-Sturgeon. 8, Spellman..... Aug. 19-21. 






Buchanan. Buchanan Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc. .Baston. coed 
.--Aug. 19-21 


Callaway. Callaway Co. Fair Ass’n........New Bloomfield. M. P. Fox.. 


J. P. Sweeney....... 

















Cape Girardeau. Cape Girardean Fair......Cape Girardeau. J. T. Nunn, Jr..Sept. 17-20. 
Chariton. Prairie Hill Fair Ass’n.......++- Prairie Hill. C. L. Sears....... Sept. 10-12. 
Clark. Clark Co. Agr. & Mec. Ass’n........ Rabote. GC F. Dao cccccscccvces Sept. 2-5. 
Clay. The Smithville Horse Show and Fair 
ASMA ccccccces covcce cccccoccccccccoce Smithville. B, BR. Bie. co. ccces Sept. 16-18 
Clinton. Plattsburg Fair Ass’n....... eccoce Plattsburg. C. C. Bryan.......... Sept. 9-12. 
Cole, The Centertown Fair. ......+...+0+ .-Centertown. Ray 8S. Hawthorne..Aug. 28-30 
Cooper. The Bunceton Fair Aus’n.......... Bunceton. Hi. Meeker........... Aug. 27-29. 
Crawford. Crawford Co. Fair Ass’n........+. Cuba. L. C. Walker.........+++- Sept, 23-26. 
Dade. Dade Co. Agr. & Mec. Ass’n......... Lockwood. 8S. D. McMillen....... Sept. 16-19. 
Daviess. Pattonsburg Fair Ass’n.........-+ Pattonsburg. R. E. Maupin...... Aug. 26-29. 
DeKalb. DeKalb Co. Agr. & L. 8. Exhibit..Maysville. E. A. Hofstatter....... Sept. 3-6. 
Franklin. Franklin Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc....Washington. H. H. Thias..... .-Sept. 11-18. 
Franklin. Sullivan Tri-County Fair........Sullivan. J. T. Williams........ Aug. 27-30. 
G de. G Co. Agr. Ass’n......Hermann. L. Haberstock.. -Aug. 29-31. 
Gentry. The Gentry County Fair....... -Albany. Chas. Littlewood -Aug. 19-22 
Grundy. Grundy Co. Fair Ass'n... Trenton. A. T. Cornwell... -Sept. 2-5 
Howard. Howard Co. Fair Ass'n... Fayette. J. Thompson...... .-Aug. 19-23 
Jackson. Independence Fair..........+0.++. Independence, W. H. Johnson...Aug. 26-30. 
Jefferson. Jefferson Co. Agr. & Fair Ass’n..Festus. C. BE. Giebler...... -++--Sept. 26-28. 
Knox. Knox-Lewis-Shelby Fair......... --+-Newark. W. A. Hendren........ -.-Bept. 2-5. 
Knox. The Knox City Agr.& Mec. Fair Ass’n.Knox City. A. Shrenk........... Aug. 12-16. 
Lafayette. Lafayette Co. Fair Ass’n........ Higginsville. J. EB. Koppenbrink..Aug. 19-22. 
Lewis. Lewis Co. Agr. & Mec. Fair Ass’n..Monticello. J. A. West.......... Sept. 23-26. 
Lincoln. Lincoln Co. Fair Ass’n........s+++ Troy. B. J. Creech........sseeeees Sept. 2-6. 
Macon. The North Macon Agr. & Mec. Soc..La Plata. W. W. Henderson...... Sept. 9-12. 
Macon. Callao Fair Ass’n...... ecccccososes Callao. B. G. Jones..........++- Sept. 16-18. 
Macon. New Cambria Fair Ass’n........++:. New Cambria. W. E. Howell....Sept. 10-13. 
Macon. Macon Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc..... ---Atianta. V. D. Gordan.......... Sept. 9-11. 
Marion. Marion Co. A. & M. Fair.........- Palmyra. G. E. Thompson...... Sept. 10-13. 
Moniteau. Moniteau Co. Agr. & Mec. Soc...California. L. B. Meyer........... Sept. 3-6. 
Monroe. Monroe Co. Fair Ass’n......-+++++ Paris. W. L. Crawford..........+. Sept. 2-5. 
Montgomery. Montgomery Co. Agr. Soc....Montgomery City. G. R. McVay..Aug. 26-30. 
Osage. Osage Co. Fair ASS’N........es-e08% Linn. H. M. Lucekenhoff.........Oct. 14-17 
Phelps. Phelps Co. Agr. Mec. Ass’n....... -Rolla. W. R. Bilis......... Sept. 2-65 
Platte. Platte Co. Agr., Mec. & Stock Ass’n.Platte City. J. L. Garmack. . Aug. 26-29 
Polk. Polk Co. Agr. Mec. Soc............++-Bolivar. W. U. Townsend....... Sept. 24-27. 
Randolph. Clark Fair ASs’N.....+++seeee0% Clark. R. R. Connell..........s+6+ Sept. 2-5. 
Randolph. Randolph Co. Agr. Mec. Soc..... Jacksonville. G. W. Butler...... Aug. 26-28. 
St. Francis. Southeast Mo. Fair Ass’n..... Farmington. A. Wulfert........ Sept. 10-12 
Saline. Saline Agr. Fair.......eseesseeeeee Marshall. E. W. Brown.........- Aug. 12-16. 
Scotland. Scotland Co. Fair Ass’n........--+ Memphis. J. R. Hudson........ Aug. 26-29. 
Schuyler. Queen City Corn & Stock Show...Queen City. C. C. Crockette....Sept. 18-19. 
Scott. Tri-County Fair, Scott, New Madrid 
and Mississippi Counties............Sikeston. Harry Smith.......... Sept. 24-27. 
Shelby. Shelby Co. Agr. Mec. Soc........+.+ Shelbina. W. H. Gillispie........ Aug. 26-29. 
St. Louls. St. Louls County Fair..........- Creve Coeur. Geo. B. Bowen....Sept. 18-21. 
Sullivan, Green City Fair Ass’n.......-..++ Green City. A. E. Jones......... Aug. 19-22. 
Warren. Warren Co. Fair........-++++« ..++Wright City. G. EB. Schapen..... Aug. 20-22. 








TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 50c RATE 





too poor to give this necessary help. ! 
If a district furnishes the labor, the | 
Association may send the material | 
there. Stafe, city and township gov- | 
erning boards will all be asked to | 
help. In Colorado, if the Highway 
passes through that state, the convicts | 
will build the roads. In fact, every | 
agency is to be brought to the sup- | 
part of the Lincoln Highway. 
The benefits trom the Lincoln High- | 
way cannot be too extensively dwelt 
upon. Undoubtedly the road will be 
used yearly by several hundred thou- 
sand tourists. It requires little stretch 
of the imagination to see the business 
that will come to the merchants, tav- | 
ern keepers and the farmers from 
this steady influx of tourists. The 
Highway will also be of material use 
to the farmer adjacent to the route. 
When a piece of valuable farm ma- 
chinery breaks and harvesting, or 
some other important work is delay- 
ed, it will be a matter of but a few 
hours to take the part over the High- 
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way to the nearest blacksmith or ma-| ilar instances of the coming use and 
chine shop to have it repaired, and the | need of this Highway might be sug- 
farm work will be resumed in a few | gested, and it will be a useful, lasting 
hours when, heretofore, the journey; and perpetual remembrance to the 
back and forth may have consumed ‘ greatest man America has yet pro- 
two days. A thousand and more sim- duced—Abraham Lincoln. 
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EQUITY UNION. 
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Editor RURAL WORLD: As _ the 
facts come to light on co-operation in 
our country more and more through all 
of the best magazines and papers, we 
are greatly encouraged, and feel more 
than ever that the Farmers’ Equity 
Union is on the right track and sure 
to win out as a great national union. | 
According to Dr. James Ford, in his; 
book recently issued, there are twenty- 
seven co-operative stores of native 
Americans in towns of Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut, with about 13,000 members, doing 
a yearly business of more than a mil- 
lion and a half dollars each year at a 
saving of $150,000 a year for their 
patrons. Dr. Ford found also thirty 
stores in Massachusetts owned by 
5,000 Swedes, Belgians, etc. The next 
ten years is sure to see far-reaching 
changes in our business system. Co- 
operation is being agitated in our coun- 
try as never before. 

Forces are being set in motion that 
will be potent in educating the people 
away from the robber profit system to 
golden-rule co-operation. We have re- 
cently received a letter from Professor 
T. N. Carver, of the Harvard Depart- 
ment of Economics, one of the ablest 
and most constructive social philos- 
ophers of our generation. He has the 
direction of the Bureau of Rural Or- 
ganization. 

This new bureau is to study and de- 
velop co-operative buying and selling 
among farmers, following out the rec- 
ommendations of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Country Life Commission. 

The bureau is a creation of the new 
United States Secretary of Agriculture. 
We will certainly be glad to give Pro- 
fessor Carver full information about 
the Farmers’ Equity Union plan of co- 
operation; and we are glad we can 
also report the success of every Ex 
change in the United States which 
carried out our By-Laws the past year. 

The Equity Union has no connection 
with the American Society of Equity, 
nor the Farmers’ Society of Equity. 
We are the newest national union in 
the field; and yet we can show a clear 
gain for ourmembers of one hundred 
thousand dollars during the past year, 
the most of which was made handling 
our grain. A majority of our member3 
are poor homesteaders, many living in 
sod houses; but they are honest, in- 
dustrious and progressive. 

The Farmers’ Equity Union is found- 
ed on the eternal principle of justice 
and is one of the growing powers with 
which organized greed and selfishness 
will have to battle. We are organiz- 
ing the people who have the divine 
right and power to rule both in gov- 
ernment and business. We ask every 
member to pay in that dollar 1913 
national dues, so we can extend our 
campaign of organization and educa- 

tion. 

We are on a sound business basis. 
Our plan gives us a capital of ten, 
fifteen or twenty thousand dollars in 
every Exchange. The banks and bust- 
ness men generally approve of our 
sound business principles. Our plan 
of co-operation reaches down to the 
poorest farmer in its benefits, if he 
is honest, industrious and progressive. 


a national scale, like the path blazed 
in Great Britain sixty years ago. 

In 1902 the English and Scotch 

wholesale societies combined and in 
1909 acted for 1,500 wholesale socie- 
ties in purchasing $160,000,000 worth 
of goods. The need of a great co-Oper- 
ative union on anational scale is ap- 
parent toevery intelligent person. The 
many educational forces at work are 
sure to bring it. 
The Farmers’ Equity Union is a 
demonstrator of true-blue golden-rule 
co-operation. Our benefits reaca every 
member. He counts the benefits in 
dollars and cents each year and hur- 
rahs for Equity Union. Equity Union 
members “Stick.” They cannot be 
bought. They are loyal because they 
are educated in our plan and prin- 
ciples. Send ten 2c stamps for our 
Equity Text Book. 


Greenville, Ill. C. O. DRAYTON, 





COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Brothers, 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is the 
official organ of our Union. Without 
our paper we could not exist as a 
national body—all locals joined, to- 
gether under one grand co-operative 
movement. 

The paper can do more for us than 
all other agencies. It is through the 
paper we hear of each other, of other 
locals, of success and hardship that 
we all have. We should all read the 
paper each week and ask others to 
read it. We should see that farmers 
that are not members get to read our 
copy when we have read it and ask 
them to save it for us that we may 
put it on file or give to others to read. 

There are many that could write for 
the paper that are not doing so. Some 
one from each local should see that 
some one writes to the RURAL 
WORLD. 

Each local should have something 
every week, some good news, some 
question you would like answered, and 
if you use the paper you will find it 
will aid you to success at your place. 
If yow are not doing just as you ought 
at your place, find out the reason 
through the RURAL WORLD. There 
is none of us who know everything, 
and there is none of us but what 
know something, and often that some- 
thing is exactly what we should know 
at some other place. 

The Equity pages of COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD are just what we 
make them. We are losing much by 
not making the Equity pages better. 
We want to get help through the 
RURAL WORLD and also help others 
through the RURAL WORLD. 

There is something I would like to 
know, and I want some farmer of the 
Equity Union to answer it or several 
answer it in as short a form as pos- 
sible. 

Why can’t some of the locals have 
some of their wheat milled into flour 
for brother Equity farmers to use? 
Farmers, please answer this. 

Now if many of us get to writing 
we must be as short as possible and to 
the point. ‘If only a few write for the 
paper we must write to fill space, and 
writing to fill space is not like read- 
ing from many of many different 
things. 

I have another question: If farmers 








This is the first trembling step on 





mill or get wheat milled into flour, 


what should the flour sell at to other 
Equity members? 
Hoping to hear from several broth- 
ers, I am, a true believer in Equity. 
Virden, Il. V. WIRT. 





OUR EXPENSIVE MARKETING 
SYSTEM. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The lowest 
estimate I have seen up to this date of 
the cost of marketing farm and fac- 
tory products is 17 billion and 500 mil- 
lion dollars for the year 1909, or 100 
per cent of the value of farm and fac- 
tory products. The estimate of the 
cost of marketing farm products was 
made by the former Secretary of Agri- 
culture. He stated that the value of 
all farm products was 9 billion dollars 
and the consumers paid 18 billion dol- 
lars for them. 

Anyone who studies the market re- 
ports of different states can plainly see 
that this estimate is very low. We 
people up in the northwest never can 
buy apples in small lots less than 4 
cents a pound. I have often found that 
we are paying 25 cents for one pound 
of crops, while on the places where 
crops are grown, farmers sell for $10 
a ton. This terrible increase in prices 
on all farm products can be traced if 
anyone studies the various market re- 
ports. So is the estimate of factory 
products very low. The best wagon 
can be manufactured for $30. We 
people out here are paying $90 for one 
or 200 per cent more than factory cost. 
The same is true of all farm imple- 
ments. The transportation industry 
earns of the seventeen and one-half 
billion dollars two and one-half billion 
dollars, which leaves to the business 
men, big and little, the sum of fifteen 
billion dollars. This business is car- 
ried on in 1,200,000 plants by 830,000 
owners. This looks like some concen- 
tration and the business men would dc 
better to kick and protest against their 
bigger brothers who are swallowing up 
the sma]l merchants to the tune of 
10,000 yearly, instead of protesting 
when the slow fence sitter farmer 
takes a notion to jump down from the 
fence and try to push the business man 
out of the town in which the latter has 
established himself to rob the farmer. 
The total number of people engaged in 
business is nearly 3,000,000. The aver- 
age wages paid to employes is $600 a 
year, and if we credit the same income 
to the 75,000 peddlers we find that thsse 
owners have to pay $1,302,000,000. 
Then it cost them another two hillions 
to maintain the plants, such as keep- 
ing up, insurance, taxes, etc. We learn 
from government reports that we only 
maintain 59,000 post offices and em- 
ploy only 300,000 persons to handle the 
mail. If we compare the number of 
post offices with the number of busi- 
ness plants, the 300,000 employes in 
the mail service with the 3,000,000 en- 
gaged in business, we must ask our- 
selves are all these business plants 
and all these people needed? Farmers, 
why don’t you study a little in this di- 
rection? Out here this question is 
pressing more and more to the front. 
We have here one business plant for 
every fifteen farmers. Two men are 
employed in every plant on the aver- 
age; fifteen farmers have to pay all 


ance, heating, lighting and so forth, 
and the worst of all, these people are 
able to own automobiles and comforta- 
ble homes, while so many farmers are 
living in leaky shacks. It may not be 
as bad everywhere, but I’m sure there 
is an overproduction of business men 
everywhere. But let us go back to our 
figures again. The business men’s last 
expenses are $2,000,000,000 for adver- 
tising, bill boards and signs of all de- 
scriptions, expensive fronts and 
clothed figures, all the expense and 
salaries of the traveling men and dem- 
onstrators and so forth. What are all 
these advertisements for? If we want 
to buy a machine or a pair of shoes, 
we know where we can get them with- 








the taxes of one of these plants, insur- |, 
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Have You a Gas 
Engine? 


Or do you expect to own one? Then 
you can’t afford to do without “The 
Practical Gas and Gasoline Engineer” 
It tells how engines are built, why 
they run and how to run them. 

Price, by mail postpaid........ $1.25 


Allen M. Rogers 


Bowling Green, Mo. 





HARVESTER with binder at. 

tachment cuts and throws in 

piles on harvester or winroyw, 
Man age horse cuts and shocks equal with 
corn Binder. Sold in every state. Price 
20.00. W.. H. BUXTON, of Johnstown, Ohio, 
writes: “The Harvester has proven all you 
claim for it; the Harvester saved me over 
$25.00 in labor last year’s corn cutting. I 
cut over 6500 shocks; will make 4 bushels 
corn to a shock.” Testimonials and catalog 
free, showing pictures of harvester. Address 
NEW PROCESS MFG. CO., SALINA, KANS, 


HOW MUCH DO YOU PAY 


For your cigars? Why not try a box of the 
famous LA INDUSTRIA, long filler, clear wrap- 
per, union made, ten cent cigar, when you can get 
fifty for $2.40. Less than you pay for the ordinary 
five cent smoke. Guaranteed as represented or 
money refunded. Goods sent C. O. D. Parcel Post 
prepaid. DEALERS; Write for special prices in 
one, two and five thousand lots. 


R. O. KNUDSON, 3637 Shenandoah Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 








MEN DING TISSUE The wonder of the age. 
No sewing or darning. 
Repairs clothing, silk, satin, cotton goods, 
ribbons, fabrics of all kinds, kid gloves, 
mackintoshes, umbrellas, parasols, stockings, 
etc. Package, postpaid, 10 cents; three 
packages, 25 cents. Address: Albert Allen 
Co., 312 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y, 





Biggest Bargain Ever Offered 
in the Mail Order Business 
for Beginners and Others. 


- The address of 3 firms who will print 

your Circulars (your own copy) free. 

- Address of firm who will print you Let- 

ter-Heads free. 

. How you can get Envelopes (your return 

ecard printed) free. 

. Address of 50 firms who want Commis- 

sion Circulars mailed. 

- 10 firms who furnish you Free Imprint 

Circulars. (Your name printed on them.) 

. A Big Combination of Several Hundred 

Papers and Magazines, in which you 
can insert your ad. at very low cost. 

7. Copy of “The Monthly Mail” for you, the 
Great Exchange Story Mail Order Mag- 
azine and Mailing Directory. 

8. List of 500 Reliable Circular Mailers with 
whom you can exchange and who will 
help you secure business. 

9. Copies of “The Mechanical Digest.”’ The 
Booster Magazine, Advertising World, 
Mail Order Journal, Agents’ Magazine, 
Circular Mailers’ Digest, Mail Order 
Advocate, Mail Order Herald and sev- 
eral other good Mail Order Papers. 
These alone worth $3.00. 

10. The address of 7 Syndicates in which you 
can start publishing a Magazine of your 
own for $1.00, 

11. Names of 50 small papers which insert 
your ad. for a few cents and you mail 
100 copies. 

12. 1,000 of our Assorted Commission Circu- 
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lars, which should pay you not less 


than $10 to $650. 

13. 300 names of people who sent us 25¢ 
each. 

14. Copies of hundreds of Circulars and Small 
Papers. 

15. “My Book,” “How You Can Make $50.00 
or Better Per Week.” Price, $1.00. 

16. The names of 20 firms who pay me 
for mailing Circulars. 

17. How you can have your ad. inserted in 
publications at less than publisher's 
rice. 

18. All of the above and much more valu- 
able information for only 25c. Money 
Order preferred. Address 


MELVIN ©. CHURCHILL, Houston, Tex. 


——! 





The All-the-Year-Round Resort 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 


MISSOURI 
The most wonderful, varied and 
valuable group of mineral springs 
in America, Splendid big up-to- 


date hotels, boarding apartments 
Quickly and 


and bath houses, 
cheaply reached by the 


Ley oe 


{Stress Secretary Publici 
Springs. or png: Rey 
J. D. MeNAMARA, 
Agent, 
8ST. LO 
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out it being advertised. All this ad- 
yertising is to create a want by the 
consumers for things that they couid 
et along without. And for this crimi- 
nal habit of the business men, dictated 
by insatiable greediness for money, 
the people must pay this enormous 
sum yearly. It is a pure tax. This tax 
amounts to $100 yearly if your family 
counts five. Supposing a foreign mon- 
arch would come to this country and 
would try to tax each and every inhab- 


itant $20 yearly what would we do, | 


and especially the farmers, the back- 
pone of the defense of the country? 
We would soon drop our indifference. 
it would not take twenty-four hours be- 
fore we would all stick together for 
mutual protection; we would not fear 
the enemy, no matter how powerful 
that enemy would be. But when one 
farmer calls the rest out for mutual 
protection against this taxation, then 
the farmers are indifferent; they re- 
main on the fence, will not stick, 
never work—in fact they fear the ene- 
my because he is powerful. But all 
these expenses of the business men 
are but a trifle of the net profit made, 
for it amounts to $5,302,000(000, 
while the net earnings are $9,698,000,- 
000, or nearly $12,000 for each owner. 


Does it surprise you that these people | 


own comfortable homes, automobiles, 
clothe their women in silk and over: 
hang them with gold and diamonds, 
educate their children properly so they 
have superior intelligence, through 
which they will be enabled to prey 
upon your children when they will 
have matured and raise families of 
their own? Farmers, listen: We have 
the power in our hands to stop all the 
profits, all the advertisements, ex- 
penses, reduce one-half of the plants 
and the number of employes’ incomes. 

All we need to do is to jump down 
from the fence, to stick our heads to- 
gether and co-operate in buying and 
selling. Through this we can save 
the country on farm and factory prod- 
ucts the enormous sum of $13,000,000,- 
000, It would be a saving of $12,000 for 
each farm in the country, because we 
farmers are heavy purveyors and 
heavy buyers of factory products. It 
is everywhere admitted that our share 
is 65 per cent of the business. Com- 
pare the meager income of your hard 
and ceaseless toil year in and year out 
With these figures; see how much of 
the wealth you create is going to use- 
less parasites of all descriptions; see 
how it is squandered, while you and 
your family is suffering for things that 
somewhere are allowed to rot on the 
ground because your income is not 
big enough to keep you in the buy- 
ing ability this expensive and robbing 
marketing system demands. Compare 
the saving that we can make for each 
farm on the average with your income 
and see how much bigger your income 
would be without increasing the cost 
of‘anything a single cent, but rather 
decreasing everything. Co-operation is 
coming in spite of all opposition. The 
high cost of living is not mere talk, 
but a problem that must be solved one 
Way or the other, and the only way 
(0 solve it is to cut out all profits made 
% products. If these enormous ex- 
Penses in marketing products is not 
cut out and all the profits, it will mean 
4 total accumulation of wealth on one 
end of society, while the people on the 
other end of society must sink down 
below the level of the slaves in times 
Past. It will surely decrease the buy- 
lug ability of the mass of the people, 
aid this will mean closed and bank- 
tupt factories and farms, misery and 
starvation—in fact, the people will be 
shorn of the world by a few people 
that Were able to accumulate all the 
Wealth through the indifference of the 
mass of the people. 

But do not fear the latter to come 
true, because I’m sure the farmers 
have some self-respect left. All it 
~otoage is a little cultivation. I soun 
Ook for the day that the farmers will 
organize for mutual protection against 
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this oppression, that they will come 
forth loaded with the spirit of self- 
respect that will demand the full 
value of their producing power, and 
this self-respect will prevent them 
from becoming unjust toward their 
neighbors. Brotherhood for all and 
Equity forall. ADAM SCHARICK. 





McLAUGHLIN EQUITY UNION 
CREAMERY. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The 
Farmers’ Equity Union is beginning 
the organization of a large co-opera- 
tive creamery at McLaughlin, S. D. 
We have a large Equity Union at 
each of twelve good stations on the 
Cannon Ball Branch of the Milwau- 
kee railroad. We will soon have a 
large, strong union at every station 
on the main line of the Milwaukee 
railroad from Aberdeen, S. D., to 
the Montana line. Each of these un- 
ions will be a shipping station for 
Equity Union cream. All combined 
together will furnish a fine supply of 
rich cream every day in the year, sv 
that the plant can run at full ca- 
pacity and be a paying proposttion 
from the very first. 

True-Bilue Co-Operation, 

This Equity Union creamery will 
| be a true-blue co-operative company, 
|; composed of Equity Union members 
|only. The shares are $10 each, and 
the limit one share to each member. 
No dividends will be declared on the 
stock subscribed. Mr. Capitalist will 
be excluded, ostracised, ouskka-spieled. 
We don’t need him at all. me will 
have to pull teats for a living, like 
us clodhoppers. 

All of the earnings will be divided 
among the patrons, according to pat- 
ronage, and if Mr. C. wants to have 
any of the earnings he will have to 
get out and milk cows, like the rest 
of us. Cream separators and cream 
cans will be bought in wholesale lots, 
by the car load, ana members will 
get them at the lowest price possi- 
ble. This company will introduce 
the best dairy cows on easy terms 
for members, and there will be co- 
operation among the members in 
breeding dairy cattle. 

This plant will be guided by the 
dairy commissioner of the state and 
by the National Union of the Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union, to insure safe, 
honest, efficient management. The 
general traffic freight agent of the 
Milwaukee railroad will encourage 
and assist this movement for better 
farming in the Dakotas. This is an 
ideal dairy country. The climate is 
healthful, feed plentiful, and conai- 
tions right for quantity and the 
finest quality of dairy products. On 
the Equity Union plan every patron 
knows he will get a square deal. Not 
one cent of profit or tribute is taken 
from our members. Every member 
will get weekly instruction on every 
phase of the dairy question through 
our official paper. Full reports of the 
business will be given each member 
in monthly installments. Every mem- 
ber will have a vote on all impor- 
tant questions and measures. This 
will be a strictly people’s business 





union, by the people and for the 
people. 
Send ten 2-cent stamps for the 


“Equity ‘'Text-Book,” and read care- 

fu'ly our plan of golden rule co-oper- 

ation. Cc. O. DRAYTON, 
President Farmers’ Equity Union. 
Greenville, Il. 





If anything were needed to con- 
vince the farmer that he must pro- 
tect himself it will be found in the 
fact that large syndicates are now 
buying up large tracts of land with 
a view to doing “big business” on 
the farm. Co-operation among the 
farmers is not only a means of pro- 
tection but is now an absolute ne- 
cessity under these conditions. 











“ISSOUP 
PACIFIC 
IRON 
MOUNTAIN 


ests you, and 
fares. 


Three New Books 
On Missouri 


1. CENTRAL MISSOURI 
2. WESTERN MISSOURI 
3. SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI 


T HESE books are for Home-builders and Business 

| Men seeking new locations. 

illustrated and give a plain, practical portrayal of Mis- 

souri’s wonderful resources, developed and undeveloped. 
In the territory covered by the 


| Missouri 
Iron Mountain 


There are thousands of acres of rich agricultural land 
that need only the hand of intelligent farmers to bring’ 
about their rapid development. These lands can now be 
bought at very low prices and on most reasonable terms, 
either in large or small tracts. 


They are handsomely 


Pacific 


Write today for the booklet that inter- 


for information about low 


Immigration Agent, 


J. N. ANDERSON, ; 
: 


Missouri Pacific Building, St. Louis. 
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THE PROCESS OF A CABBAGE. 





This is the story of the adventure 
of a cabbage in New York. It casts 
much illumination upon the high cost 
of living. The cabbage is raised by 
a farmer in Connecticut. A compar- 
atively small farmer will send 1800 
to 2000 heads of cabbage to New York. 
For one head he receives 1% cents. 
Then the head goes to the commission 
merchant. He lives on Riverside 
Drive, pays $2000 a year for his apart- 
ments and keeps an automobile. He 
spends $7000 a year to live. Next the 
cabbage is sent to the wholesalers. 
He lives on West End avenue; he 
pays $1800 for his apartment and 
keeps an automobile. His living ex- 
penses are $6000 per year. He sends 
the cabbage to the jobber, who lives 
in an apartment which costs $1500 
per year, on Broadway; keeps an auto- 
mobile and spends $5000 per year. 
From him the cabbage travels to the 
retailer, who lives in a $700 apart- 
ment on a side street, has a corner 
store, for which he pays $125 a month 
rent, keeps two delivery wagons at a 
cost of $140 per month and spends 
$2500 a year on his living. Finally 
the cabbage gets to the consumer. 
He lives in an apartment for which 
he pays $40 a month and spends $2500 
a year on his living; he rides in the 
trolly car or the subway; he spends 
all he can make or a little more to 
live, and he pays 13 cents for that 
head of cabbage. 





Parcel post stamps became valid 
on all classes of mail on July 1, and 
ordinary stamps, including commem- 
orative issues, will be good for post- 
age on parcel post packages. 





People don’t know that you wish to 
sell your farm, your horse, your cow, 
your chickens or eggs. A small ad 
at 1 cent a word will tell the story. 
Equity members can tradee among 
themselves by advertising in these 
columns. 








OUR LIBERAL CLUBBING OFFERS. 





To secure new or renewal subscrip- 
tions for COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
we Offer yOu choice of the foliowing 
premiums with the RURAL WORLD 
for the regular subscription price of 
$1.00: 

RURAL WORLD and Twice-a-Week 

Globe-Democrat 
RURAL WORLD and Twice-a-Week 

Republic, and Farm Progress. .$1.00 
RURAL WORLD and large United 

GOBOED GUisvec cess coceseses $1.00 
RURAL WORLD and the Crocodile 

Wrench (six handy farm tools in 

one) .» -$1,00 
RURAL WORLD and the Speedy 

Stitcher (mend your own harness at 


eee eee eee ete eeeee eee 


IED Sab cle cotevees ogee shane $1.00 
RURAL WORLD and one Rust-Proof, 
Antiseptic Oil-Pad Razor......$1.00 


RURAL WORLD and Government 
Land Book (Official) 132-p.....$1.00 
RURAL WORLD and Richard Boyl- 
ston Hali’s $2 Book on Farriery, 
that should be in the hands of ali 


horse owners........... cccececel 
RURAL WORLD and McCall’s Fashion 
Magazine, one year...........$1.00 


RURAL WORLD and The American 
Messenger (monthly), interdenomi- 
national religious magazine, one 
year . + +$1.00 

RURAL WORLD and “Making Money 
on Farm Crops,” illustrated book, 
288 pages, cloth, price $1; Fruit 
Grower and Farmer, all three. .$1.00 

RURAL WORLD and Course of Les- 
sons on Real Estate...........§$1.00 

RURAL WORLD and Fruit Grower 
and Guide Book..............- $1.00 

RURAL WORLD and Farm and Home, 
One year..... siiieeeen rity 

RURAL WORLD and American Maga- 
zine +00 $1.78 


We will renew your subscription to 
the RURAL WORLD and send the 
paper one year to a friend for...$1.00 


ee ee ese ee eeeee 
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CLASSIFIED ror sate 


DEPARTMENT 





YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One Cent a Word Each Insertion. 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 


classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. 
These little ads are read by thousands and give re- 
No ad accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to acompany order. 


count as words. 
sults. 


SMALL ADS DO BIG THINGS. 


Initials and numbers 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 
POSITION WANTED—By 
aged man; stock or dairy 


single, middle- 
farm; salary or 


shares; references. For further particulars 
address G. B., care RURAL WORLD, 8t. 
Louis, Mo. 





POSITION WANTED—By married man on 

grain and stock farm; experienced in all 
kinds of farm work and stock raising. For 
a salary or on shares. For further particu- 








lars, address S. E. H., care Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo, 

HELP WANTED. 
MEN OR WOMEN WANTED—To sell Im- 


perial Self-heating Irons. Ironing on hot 
Summer day no longer a drudgery. Salary 
or commission. $15.00 to $20.00 per day prof- 
its. Write at once for territory. Imperial 
Sad Iron Co., Memphis, Tenn., P. O. Box 90. 


FARMS FOR SALE. 


FARM—For sale, an ideal 40-acre 

poultry farm; 35 miles from St. Louis; 
$2,000; half cash; balance time. Ad- 
J. H. B.. COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
st. Louis, Mo. 


FARM FOR SALE—Forty-acre farm, fine for 

fruit, poultry and truck farm; four miles 
west of Paragould. Address Mrs. N. J. Hill, 
Paragould, Ark., R. F. D. No. 1. 











FARM FOR SALE—60 acres, good, level 
land, fenced with 3 wires; all in prairie 
hay; in Oklahoma, Mayes Co. Owner, C. H. 


Bowles, Barnett, Illinois. 





FARM FOR SALE—My farm of 252 acres 
in Daviess County, Mo.; well improved. 

For full information address: Owner, 

John L. Dillon, Hamilton, Missouri. 


FOR SALE—106 acres good land, high state 

cultivation; two miles to station; nice loca- 
tion. Price eighty dollars an acre. Write for 
information. T. O. Mead, Metz, Mo. 





FARM FOR SALE—75 level acres; good 

roads; ’phone; improved, fine land. Par- 
ticulars for stamp; $60 acre; title perfect. 
R. Conklin, Route 4, Coulterville, Ill. 


FOR SALE—40 acres of good fertile land in 

the “Illinois Fruit Belt.’’ Price, $45. De- 
scription and particulars for stamp. Address: 
Box 127, Galesburg, II1. 


FARM FOR SALE—120-acre, weil-improved 

farm, biack soil and rolling, blue grass 
pasture; good location, 3% miles to depot; 
telephone and R. F. D. passes door on main 
road; all fenced and cross-fenced; 8-room 
house; $75.00 an acre, one-half cash, bal- 
ance to suit purchaser at 5 per cent. Write 
to Box 62, New Cambria. Mo. 


400-ACRE FAKM FOR SALE—12 miles north 

of Florence, Ala., 2 miles from Cloverdale, 
Ala. Seven-room dwelling and two tenant- 
houses. Two-thirds of land cleared and 
fenced, balance in good timber. Four springs, 
one creek. Will make ideal stock farm. 
Price, $20.00 per acre, one-half cash. J. D. 
Weeden & Co., Florence, Ala. 














CLOVER SEED. 


MAMMOTH SWEET CLOVER FOR SALE— 
Yellow and White; sow in July, August, 

September, again later in the season. Write 

Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth, Ky. 











SEED CORN. 


CHEAP SEED COKN—As it is getting late 

in the season, and we atill have about 7é 
bushels of Johnson County White seed corn, 
selected when husking in November, we wil) 
make a special low price in order to sel) it 
Select seed, tipped and butted, $3.75 per 
sack of two bushels; $2 per single bushel, 
sacks free This is the lowest price ever 
made on seed corn of equal quality. C D 
Lyon, R. 1, Georgetown. Ohio 








POULTRY. 


HARRISON’S INTENSIVE POULTRY CUL- 
TURE PLANS—Give every detail for build- 
ing correctly—The Four-Story Hen House 
($1.00), Hot-Water Oats Sprouter (75c), 
Catch and Pass Trap Nest (50c), Automat- 
ic Dry-Mash Hopper (35c), Box Sparrow 
Trap (35c), Top-Pour Water Fountain (25c), 
Mite-Trap Roost (25c). To the first person 
in each community, &ll the above plans will 
be sent for $2.75. Address Intensive Poul- 
try Supply Co., David City, Nebraska. Har- 
rison’s volume, “Intensive Poultry Culture,” 
25 cts. Information on request. 





ANCONAS—Eges 5 cents each during the 
warm months. My stock is first-class in 
every particular. TT. Z. Richey, Cannelton, 
Indiana. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—American, Eneé- 

lish and White strains of prize-winning 
layers; mating list free. Marian Holt. Sa 
vannah. Mo 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
No. 1 Farm Stock.—Price, $1 per setting 
of 15. MRS. C. D. LYON, 
R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 


SHIyY¥ YOUR POULTRY, EGGS, BUTTER 
calves, lambs, wool, etc., to Harry M 
Shanks Com. Co., 816 N. Fourth st., St 
Louis. Refs.: International Bank 











LIVE STOCK. 


—eeeaaeeaeaeaeaeeee_ee_ eee 

FOR SALE—Cheap if taken at once, 14 head 
of Jerseys; registered or eligible. Address 

Orville Holman, Huntsville, Mo. 








SWINE. . 


DUROC JERSEYS—Extra good Duroc Jersey 

Boars and Gilts, also S. C. White Leghorn 
Cockerels. Attractive prices for early orders. 
Armstrong Bros., Arthur, Mo. 








HONEY FOR SALE. 
HONEY FOR SALE—Honey in case, also in 
cans. Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth, 
RINSE ad a ete Aco be 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—165-acre farm, 
50 acres open, balance in fine timber; good 

improvements; city income property  pre- 

ferred. Address Box 65, Whiteside, Mo. 


FARM FOR SALE, CHEAP—116-acre farm, 

four miles south of Union, the county seat 
of Franklin County, Mo., on gravel road, 51 
miles west of St. Louis. All kinds of grain 
and grass can be grown. Part up land and 
part branch bottom; 80 acres cultivated, bal- 
ance pasture and timber; good 6-rvom house 
with cellar, large new cistern, never-failing 
well; out buiidings, young orchard of apples, 
peaches, pears, plums, cherries. small fruits; 
telephone, R. F. D., one-quarter mile to good 
school, on Union-St. Clair public road; fine 
neighborhood; a very desirabie place to live. 
Getting old and want to get off of farm; 
$47.50 per acre, worth more; $1,000 down; 
time on balance if desired. Address owner, 
R. N. Leitch, Union, Mo., R. F. D. No. 2. 


ACT QUICKLY if you want the best bargain 

ever offered you. 8,080-acre stock ranch, 
5 miles long, 2% miles wide; 66 springs: 
1% miles of water-stream; 28 miles from 
Springfield and % mile from railroad gta- 
tion. Address owner, A. J. Johnston, Mer- 
chants National Bank Bidg.. Springfield. Mo. 


ARKANSAS LAND FREE—500,000 acres va- 
*eant Government land now open to settle- 

ent.. Bodklet with lists, laws, etc., 25c. 
Township map of State, 25c additional. L. EB. 
Moore. Little: Rock. Ark. 

















FARMS WANTED. 


WANTED—To hear from owner who has 

good farm. for sale. Send description and 
price. Northwestern Business Agency, Min- 
neapolis. Minn 








FARMS FOR EXCHANGE. 
OPO OL 


ST i id 

FARM FOR EXCHANGE—?2140 
improved, stock and grain farm. Want 
smaller farm, not too far from Catholic 
Church. Box 67, Route 3, Lincoln, Mo. 


acres, well 








ALFALFA SEED. 


threshed 

Buy from 
For sample and prices write: 
Abilene, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—Good Alfalfa Seed, 

from shock; has not been hot. 
the grower. 
D, R. Gorden, 








SHEEP. 


reer" a 
REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE SHEEP—Both 
sexes; yearlings and twos. Special prices. 
Write for particulars or come and see them. 
J. E. Cramer, Sarcoxie, Mo. 








TO EXCHANGE 
PALL 


eer ore eee 

TO EXCHANGE—Patented Cotton Picking 
Machine, past the experimental stage, for 

improved or unimproved land; S. E. Mo. 

preferred. For particulars address P. O. Box 

65, Whiteside, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


NEW 1913 EDITION. 

Government Farms Free.—Our 1913 official 
182-page book, ‘‘Free Government Land,”’ de- 
scribes every acre in every county in the 
United States. It contains township and 
section plats, Maps, Tables and Charts show- 
ing inches rainfall annually, elevation above 
sea level by counties. The New Three-year 
Homestead Law approved June 6, 1912, the 
320-acre Homestead, Desert, Timber and 
Stone, Coal, Pre-emption, Scrip, Mining and 
other government land laws. Tells how and 
where to get government lands without liv- 
ing on it. Application blanks, United States 
Patent. All about Government Irrigation 
Projects and map showing location of each. 
Real Estate Tax Laws of éach state, areain 
square miles, capital and population and 
other valuble informtion. Price 50 cents, 
postpaid. Address Colman’s Rural World. 
This valuable book will be sent with new 
or renewal subscription to Rural World for 
$1.00. 


“RATS AND MICE QUICKLY EXTER- 
MINATED. 


No cats, 





a aaa 





poisons or traps neede!l. . Learn 
the secret and keep them away forever. 
Sure. yet perfectly harmless except to ro- 
dents. Secret originally cost $100, but we 
will send it postpaid for only 25c.” 

The above advertisement has appeared in 
many magazines. I will send you the gen- 
uine recipe for this RAT AND MICE Ex- 
terminator (which I know to be O K) and 
20 fine assorted postcards for 12c. This isa 
Bargain. Address Milton Boss, 4421 1%th 
Ave., Rock Island, Illinois. 


RURAL WORLD WANT ADS. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


FARM PRINTING—We make a specialty of 

letter heads, envelopes, etc., for farmers 
and stockmen. Samples free. Prices reason- 
able. Frederick Printing & Stationery Co., 
318 N. Third St.. St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED—To know how a mother can earn 

money in her own home to buy a piano tor 
her two girls, that they may become good 
players by her efforts. Bilis G. Ballinger. 
Floyd, Va. 








INTERESTING NOTES FROM ORE- 
GON COUNTY, MO. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It hasn’t 
begun to rain yet. My mouth is so bad- 
ly puckered from depitting and par- 
ing peaches that whistling is painful, 
so here goes to detail some of the 
things thathave been hindering and 
helping us during the trying times of 
our long and as yet unbroken drouth. 

Some of the good things are that, 
as usual during a dry season, small 


grain was pretty good, wheat extra, 
early oats thin, late oats only fair. 
Then the weeds haven’t grown very 


much, so most fields are pretty clean 
—a good start for next year. 

Water has been pretty scarce and 
stock suffered accordingly. Very lit- 
tle hay—none on a good many farms 
—pastures cured standing. Wasn't it 
fortunate that no one happened to 
strike a match and throw it down in 
any stubble-field or pasture? 

Heard that a neighbor, in mowing 
a 7-acre field of clover, fired an old 
stump just before going to dinner, so 
it might burn down and save the trou- 
ble of turning around it with the ma- 
chine. 

Returning from 
was gone safe the 
mower—stump, hay 
and rail fence around 
burned up—no turning 
do except to turn around 
home. 

Now, July 23, early corn seems past 
hope of anything but short fodder. 

Medium corn, though tasseled, may 
make a little crop, while late corn 
stands a good chance if rains come 
in a few days. 

Blackberries were a delusion and a 
snare with us, though other 
neighborhoods had some good berries. 

Elberta season will probably begin 
about August Ist. 

Apples are falling badly, and small 
at that. Early gardens were only tan- 
talizing, while with Irish potato pros- 


everything 
ground and the 
(cut and uncut), 
the field al) 
whatever to 
and drive 


dinner, 


some 


pects as at present, won't some one 
kindly suggest that fall turnips can 
be safely substituted for ’em? ‘Pears 


like we need suthin more to eat this 
winter than just wheat, rye, oats and 
low pond water. Sowed a few rows 
of red top white globe turnip today, 
and some stock (cow) peas in the 
garden the other day. 

Last spring we made special efforts 
to test several varieties of greens. 
Swiss Chard and Collards have held 
up well through all the heat, but could 
not produce much edible. In ordinary 


seasons they should do well. Ordi- 
nary spinach has never done well 


with us, but a few chance seeds of 
New Zealand spinach came in; some 
other seeds and two or three plants 
have spread out nicely through all the 
torridity. 

I don’t like New Zealand as well as 
the other kinds, but something is a 
heap more filling than nothing af all. 

Bees have done well, about 150 or 
better, I guess—per cent, you know. 
Not long ago I made some wax for 
waxing thread fot sewing leather, and 
put some tallow and rosin with the 
beeswax to make it softer and waxier, 
and I moulded it in the two parts of 
a small hollow rubber ball of the chil- 
dren’s. I put them to one side on the 
table and waxed one or two threads 
and went out on the porch to sew 





some shoes. After finishing my shoe 








. a 
job, | put away my tools and } 
for my hemispheres of wax, 4 
only two of them; but the third, 
one with which I had waxeg 
thread, could not be found 
low. Finally I gave it up, ang as 
picked up the two, father lookeq Over 
and said: “That is candy, ign it? 
Where did you get it?” I told him 
was beeswax, tallow and rosin, 

He had taken one and tried to chey 
it—unsuccessfully, as I afterwarg dis. 
covered when I saw lumps of it jp 
the slop pail. Nice, big, light-coloreg 
gum drops, weren’t they? 

At a neighbor’s yesterday, while 
cutting up peaches, the husband told 
of how his stepfather was always op 
hand looking when any of his hands 
were inclined to “rest” too much 
Never had long to ease down without 
old Tom stepping out of nowhere jnip 
tne very immediate present. 

Sometimes a fellow would Carefully 
scan the horizon in every direction 
before sitting down—sure the _ hogs 
Was not anywhere near. Vain hope, 
as Tom comes looming up, like: q 
shost, just a real lively, companiop. 
able ghost, you know, but watching 
the workers with eternal vigilance. 
“Yes,” I suggested, “folks who can 
manage men like that can make more 
managing men than working them. 
selves.” 

One of the other boys said: “Guess 
he used to hit the work hard in his 
time.” “Guess not,” Jake said, “I'm 
over 30 and I never knew him to work 
much. He used to come in to supper 
about 5 o’clock and then straight to 
bed, or at least lying down, but if we 
boys got in before about 7 he would 
always ask, ‘What is the matter, 
boys?’ But if we got in about 10 he 
never said a word. Right along we 
boys wouldn’t get to bed till 10, and 
about 4 old Tom would shout up the 
stairs, ‘Time to hit the floor, boys.’” 

Yet the old man is pretty generally 
liked by his neighbors, even _ those 
who owe him, and he is said never to 
have pressed a man hard, but given 
him time; a splendid manager and 
driver, but not a grinder of the faces 
of the poor. 

Tack this up and use it for collar 
galls at slight expense and great com- 
fort for the horses: One-fourth pound 
acetate of lead, one-fourth pound sul- 
phate of zine, and two ounces tannic 
acid in a gallon of cold water, and 
apply three times a day. Like the 
gall cures extensively advertised, 
“Work the horse.” While I am about 
it, here is an “Al” barb wire lini 
ment: One-half pint each turpentine, 
kerosene and vinegar, one teacup o 
lard, two ounces carbolic acid, anda 
handful of salt. This is good. I for 
tunately found it last year just when 
my nice filly had run into a barb wire 
with such force as to break the wire 
just above the knee joint. Try it and 
pass it on. 

July 24, about 7 a. m., just begat 
sprinkling, with a good cloudy sky, 
and we hope this means frequent 
rains that shall start the green things 
growing again. Please tack this Up 
next to those other remedies—and 
with those great big gilt-headed tacks 
—Keep in the golden spaces of your 
heart all your lives and “praise God 
from whom all blessings flow”: 

If 1 knew you and you knew mé, if 
both of us could clearly s€é, 

And with an inner sight divine the 
meaning of your heart and 
mihe, 

I’m sure that we would differ less and 
clasp our hands in friendliness: 

Our thoughts would pleasantly agreé 
if I knew you and you knew mé 

Nixon Waterman in The Advance. 

Oregon Co., Mo. B.A. TRUMAN. 





Read the small ad page and if He 
don’t find what you want run a f 
lines at 1 cent a word. It will pay: 
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